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The School And Its Program 


CTA Educational Policy Commission 


prepares its fourth statement (page 10). 
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The School and Its Program 


As described in the article on page 10 and as 
suggested by the cover illustration, the CTA Com; 
mission on Educational Policy is now working on 
the final draft of “The School and Its Program,” 
the fourth in a series of significant statements. Al- 
though the document probably will not be ready 
for publication for several months, it is important 
that California teachers know its release is im- 
pending. At no time in this generation has there 
been so great an interest in subject-matter and how 
it should be taught. The new CTA publication will 
be a useful guide. 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the California Teachers 
Association. It is published the first of each month except June, July, 
and August by the California Teachers Association, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2, California. 
Copyright 1958 by the California Teachers Association. Permission 
to reproduce any portion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Education Press Association 
of America. 
Membership dues are $22 a year, including subscription to the CTA 
a Other subscriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions $3 per 
ear. 
Entered as second-class matter at San Francisco postoffice January 
23, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Advertising office: 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California. 
National representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on educational subjects are 
mvited but the publisher assumes no responsibility for return or 
compensation. Opinions of writers do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the California Teachers Association. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor. 

ange of address, stating both old and new addresses, should reach 
CTA Membership Department, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at least a month before normal delivery date. ' 
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CALIFORNIANS WERE KEY BUILDERS 
OF AMERICA’S FIRST SATELLITE 


Explorer I, America’s first satellite, is the product of 
creative brainpower trained in California high schools. 

Fifteen of the 16 key scientists who created and 
launched the tiny cylinder now whirling in space are 
graduates of American high schools, 10 of them in Cali- 
fornia. Eight of the 10 hold degrees from California In- 
stitute of Technology at Pasadena, where the satellite 
was built in the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. Six of the 
10 are California native sons. 

Army records at the Pentagon reveal that Explorer I 
was launched jointly by the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville, Alabama, and the Cal Tech group. 
ABMA built the first stage, a modified Redstone liquid 
propellant rocket. JPL provided the high speed stages, 
the satellite, the satellite instrumentation, and some of 
the ground tracking and receiving stations. 

Here are the names of the ten Californians, their high 
schools, and their assignments in the satellite program: 

Jack E. Froehlich, 37, native of Stockton, was project director. 
He attended Theodore Roosevelt grammar school in Burbank and 
graduated from Burbank high school. With a B.S. degree in 
mechanical engineering at Cal Tech, he did graduate work in 
aeronautical engineering at the same college and won his Ph.D. 
in 1949, joining JPL the same year. 

Henry L. Richter, 31, is supervisor of new circuit elements and 
stable oscillator research groups at Cal Tech’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. He served as JPL coordinator for I1.G.Y. experiments. 
Dr. Richter was born in Long Beach, attended Miraleste grammar 
school and Narbonne high school in Lomita. He earned a B.S. in 
chemistry at Cal Tech, following with a Ph.D. in that field in 
1955. He had worked with JPL for two years. 

Robert J. Parks, 36, is chief of the guidance department at JPL. 
He supervised experimental lab work on the satellite program, 
testing equipment to design components to stand launching shock 
and rigors of space. Parks was born in Los Angeles. He attended 
Mark Keppel grammar school in Glendale and Newport union 
high school in Newport Beach. He graduated from Cal Tech with 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineering, has been with JPL since 
1947. 

Eberhardt Rechtin, 32, is chief of guidance research division 
at the Jet Lab. He acted as a consultant on the satellite job. A 
native of New Jersey, he came to California as a boy and gradu- 
ated from Redondo union high school at Redondo Beach. He 
earned a B.S. degree from Cal Tech in electrical engineering and 
in 1950 took a Ph.D. in the same field. He has had eight years 
of experience with JPL. 

Manfred Eimer, 33, a native of Austria, graduated from Susan 
M. Dorsey high school in Los Angeles. His B.S. degree at Cal Tech 
was in mechanical engineering and he won a Ph.D. in aeronautics 
in 1953. He has been associated with the Laboratory since 1949. 
He is a group supervisor of research analysis at the Laboratory. 
He served as assistant supervisor of satellite observations. 

John C. Porter, 31, supervisor of the data analysis section at 
the Lab, went to Twenty-fourth Street school in Los Angeles and 


(Continued on page 39) 


» Four California boys are among 32 boys and eight irls 
who are attending the Science Talent Institute February 
27 to March 3 in Washington D. C. Winners from 19 
states will receive Westinghouse Science Awards in the 
form of scholarships valued at $34,250. The 40 young 
people were winners in the 17th annual Science Talent 
Search sponsored by Science Clubs of America out of 
25,039 contestants representing all the states. California 
winners were Rodney Carlos Kirk, 17, Albany high 
school, construction and operation of a pulse height ana- 
lyzing scintillation counter; Robley Cook Williams, Jr, 
17, El Cerrito high school, experiments with algae; Andy 
Kukla, 16, Fairfax high school, Los Angeles, geometry 
of panangular, complex, inverse, and complex inverse 
polygons; and Neil Logan Nininger, 18, Tamalpais high 
school, Larkspur, production of high temperature tanta- 
lum carbide filaments. Honorable mention received by 
260 seniors included eight boys and one girl from Cali- 
fornia high schools. 

» New charter holders in CTA include: No. 569, Cuyama 
Valley Teachers Association, Santa Barbara county; No. 
570, Nelles Teachers’ Association, Whittier, Los Angeles 
county; No. 573, Armijo Teachers Association, Fairfield, 
Solano county; No. 574, The Fresno State College In- 
structors Association, Fresno county; No. 575, Ella Dis- 
trict Teachers Association, Olivehurst, Yuba county; No. 
576, McKinley-Roosevelt Faculty Club, Fresno county. 
» Appointment of four new State Council of Education 
committee chairmen was announced in January by Jack 
Rees, CTA president. At the same time he announced 
the reappointment of five chairmen who had served one 
term or more on standing committees. New appointees 
included: C. Douglas Barnes, Long Beach City College 
teacher, Salary Schedules and Trends; Russell Hadwiger, 
Riverside high school teacher, Teacher Education; Cath- 
erine Hanrahan, San Luis Obispo teacher, Retirement; 
Mrs. Eloise Honett, vice principal and dean of girls at 
Pacifica high school, Pittsburg, Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare. Reappointments include: Mrs. Mary Zuber, Duarte, 
Moral and Spiritual Values; Harry M. McPherson, Napa, 
Public Relations advisory panel; Richard Matteson, 
Monterey, Professional Rights and Responsibilities; H. E. 
Kjorlie, Woodlake, Tenure; Paul Ehret, San Lorenzo, 
Financing Public Education. President Rees will con- 
tinue as chairman of the Legislative committee. 

» “Electioneering Ethics” is the title of a 32-page booklet 
published by the CTA Personnel Standards Commission 
on February 15 as the final step in an extended inquiry 
into participation by teachers and their professional as- 
sociation in the 1957 Pasadena city board of education 
election. 

» President Lynn White, Jr. of Mills College has re- 
signed effective June 30 to accept an appointment as 
professor of mediaeval history at UCLA. Dr. White had 
served at Mills for 23 years. Dr. Mary Woods Bennett 
will serve as Acting President. 

» “Fiction and Facts,” an 11-page mimeographed report 
on educational issues at the 1957 session of the California 
State Legislature, has been distributed by CTA Field 
Service to selected leaders throughout the State. It re- 
cords inaccurate statements from California Teacher and 
other AFT (union) publications together with the CTA 
record on actual accomplishment. 
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» “The 1959 budget does not provide an adequate mini- 
mum Federal program to strengthen education,” said Dr. 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of NEA, in protest- 
ing Administration proposals. “It proposes less than the 
1958 budget [which contained] $451 million for grants 
and loans for school construction with $325 million in 
direct grants to the states, contingent on passage of a 
school construction bill. The 1959 budget contains noth- 
ing for school construction but proposes $145.5 million 
for scholarships and special programs. It cuts the school 
program for federally affected areas by nearly $100 mil- 
lion. It cuts the library services grants by $2 million be- 
low last year and $5% million below the authorization. 
The NEA urges Congress to restore these cuts.” 


) Ninth annual National Science Fair will be held at 
Flint junior college, Flint, Michigan, May 7-10. There 
were 231 finalists in the Fair held in Los Angeles last 
year. For details on student project entries, write for 
Science Clubs of America Sponsor Handbook, SCA, 1719 
N Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


» Setting the record straight on the educational reputa- 
tion of Alhambra high school, Columbia Broadcasting 
System provided air time February 16 to correct the 
impression created by the 90-minute “Where We Stand” 
program of January 5. The earlier show, billed as a 
“searching examination” of U.S. and Soviet resources, 
included brief interviews with four high school boys 
who took “co-ed cookery”. Alhambra teachers, joined by 
the council of CTA Southern Section, protested that the 
January show was an unfair version of Alhambra’s stand- 
ards and a reflection on California’s secondary education 
in general. An accurate accounting of Alhambra cur- 
riculum was shown on “World News Roundup” in a 
Sunday spot, featuring Eric Sevareid as anchor man with 
four Alhambra graduates, now freshmen at Cal Tech. 


) At the St. Louis regional convention of AASA Febru- 
ary 22-25, the annual Golden Key Award was presented 
to Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and to his former teacher, Miss Lila Wind- 
sor of McRae, Georgia. Second regional AASA meet will 
be in San Francisco March 8-11 (page 37) and the third 
in Cleveland March 29-April 1. 


) Academically talented students should get their 
schooling in special classes within the present framework 
of today’s comprehensive high schools, according to 200 
top educators who met in Washington February 6-8 
under chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant. The con- 
ference launched an NEA series on the problems of ed- 
ucating the gifted child. 


> “Satellites, Schools, and Survival”, an NEA film fea- 
turing an all-star cast, will be aired by twelve California 
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NBC television stations:March 1 and 2. Vice-president 
Richard M. Nixon will urge parents’ responsibility for 
improving the quality of the child’s education. Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) will give his ideas about the 
role that education plays in the national defense. H. 
Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the board of Ford Foun- 
dation, will discuss the now-famous “Gaither report.” 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., special assistant to the Pres- 
ident, will speak for “invigorating our science education.” 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, will an- 
swer some of the criticisms now being leveled at the 
schools. Charles Van Doren will be narrator. 


» Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary of CTA South- 
ern Section, was a member of a task force of Congres- 
sional district chairmen who appeared before a House 
of Representatives committee in late January to urge 
passage of a bill which would give tax equities to teach- 
ers. Representative Cecil King (D-Calif.) is author of 
HR 4662, which would permit teachers to deduct up to 
$600 a year from their income taxes for tuition, books, 
travel, and living expenses incurred in taking summer 
school and similar courses. The King bill, as well as ten 
others with similar provisions, was due for hearing in 
February but at press time outcome had not been an- 
nounced. 


» NEA membership gained almost 16,000 the second 
week in January to hit 565,091. The peak reached May 
31, 1957, was 703,829; California’s total that date was 
56,176. As of January 2 this year California’s 1957-58 
NEA membership stood at 32,469—or only 58 per cent 
of its goal. 


» Enrollments in physics increased from 291,000 to 310,- 
000 or 6.5 percent from 1948 to 1956 in U.S. high schools, 
according to a U.S. Office of Education report just re- 
leased. During this period the number of high school 
pupils who normally could take the course increased 23 
percent. 


» Annual meeting of DAVI in Minneapolis April 21-25 
will be “audio” as well as “visual” when Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota speaks. More than 1500 educa- 
tors, producers, and students in the audio-visual field 
are expected to attend. 

» Administration proposals for continuing Public Law 
874 another five years and Public Law 815 another four 
years brought strong support from Armed Services rep- 
resentatives in hearings beginning January 22. Present 
815 (construction) and 874 (operation) covering federal 
in-lieu payments where parents work on federal prop- 
erty would expire next July 1. 

» A. J. Phillips, 21 years executive secretary of the Mich- 
igan Education Association, retired February 2, his 59th 
birthday. He was succeeded by E. D. Kennedy, who had 
been associate executive secretary since 1950. 

» Navy Overseas Employment office, 45 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco 2, is taking applications for teachers in 
Navy dependent schools in Midway Islands, Kwajalein, 
Saipan, Formosa, and the Philippines. With BA degree 
and two years experience, salary range is $3600 to $3800 
plus 10 to 25 percent overseas differential. Transporta- 
tion furnished, housing in some locations. 
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COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 


In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


**COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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AS INDICATED in my editorial here last month, recent discus- 

sions of the educational implications of our scientific and tech- 
nological age have focused on secondary schools. Science is an 
important segment of the high school curriculum. High quality 
courses with laboratory experience in biology, chemistry, and 
physics are provided for those students who are qualified for this 
type of intellectual discipline. Educators accept this responsibility 
and attempt, even under almost impossible competition, to recruit 
competent instructors in these subject-matter areas. Large num- 
bers of American youth, who must live and work in a highly tech- 
nical society, never get into these classes because they are not 
qualified for serious academic pursuits. What schools do for this 
group is also important, for these people will be the mass con- 
sumers of scientific development. 

The Conference on Science and Mathematics at New York’s Ho- 
tel Commodore February 13, sponsored by the joint committee 
of the Magazine Publishers Association and the NEA, emphasized 
an aspect of science education which has seldom been mentioned 
in the current re-examination of the subject. This conference in- 
cluded as a resource panel such persons as James B. Conant, Robert 
J. Oppenheimer, William G. Carr, and Paul Misner. The scientists 
directed particular emphasis to the importance of science in the 
elementary school curriculum. They expressed the opinion that 
fundamental attitudes and interests are well established long be- 
fore the high school years. The natural curiosity of children—their 
uninhibited questions about the world around them—should be 
seized upon by the elementary teacher. 

A child asking a question is a child ready for an educational ex- 
perience. What keeps Sputnik from falling? What makes an atom 
bomb work? Why do bears sleep all winter? Why is it colder at 
high altitudes even though nearer the sun? Why does the ocean 
rise and fall in tides? Children think about such things and if their 
curiosity goes unanswered too long they simply give up and be- 
come comfortable and blase’ in their ignorance. 

This challenge poses a real problem for the elementary teacher. 
Only the person who knows can safely attempt to bring science to 
the child’s level with accuracy. Many elementary teachers should 
now be undertaking refresher courses in the physical sciences. 
Both Drs. Conant and Oppenheimer believe that the education of 
elementary teachers should include two years of laboratory sci- 
ence. This emphasizes again that teachers should possess a good 
general education. No one can possibly consider himself educated 
in today’s world without some serious scientific study. 

Suggestions offered by these top level scientists were heartening 
in other respects. They insisted that the humanities must not be 
slighted. They agreed that science and mathematics can be ade- 
quately handled within the all-purpose American high school 
without resorting to separate institutions with selected student 
populations and special curricula. They proposed that girls are 
just as capable as boys and should be encouraged to enter scien- 
tific and technical fields. They argued against any extensive com- 
pulsory requirements in science and mathematics for all students 
in secondary schools. They admitted that the school—without the 
help of home and community—cannot motivate students to high 
intellectual attainment. 

I was impressed with the fact that magazine editors present re- 
ceived a remarkably balanced and sensible evaluation in an area 
which has recently been distorted by many critics. 
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Teachers Need Protection Too... 


. . Teachers need the kind of life insurance 
protection that they can obtain at a very 
small premium through the new group life plan 
designed and sponsored by the California Teachers 
Association to supplement members’ survivor 


benefits under the State Retirement Plan. 


Now over $20,000,000 of Group Life Insurance in 


Group Program 
State-Sponsored 
By CTA 


IF YOUR CHAPTER HAS NOT 
QUALIFIED FOR THIS NEW GROUP. 
LIFE INSURANCE PLAN, ASK YOUR 
PRESIDENT WHAT STEPS NEED TO 
BE TAKEN TO ENROLL YOUR 
CHAPTER OR WRITE THE SCHOOL 
GROUP SALES DEPARTMENT AT 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, 1151 S. 
BROADWAY, 

LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE - LOS ANGELES 
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beth Yank, 429 - 7th Street, Marysville (1959) 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Ar- 
nold W. Wolpert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Rosalie Clover, 
650 Pleasant Hill Road, Concord; Secretary, 
Paul Cook, 826 Columbia Way, Modesto 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dorothy Hamil- 
ton, 2728 Madison St., Fresno; secretary, Edna 
Bullard, 116 Spruce St., Bakersfield 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Mrs. Marion 
Barker, 260 Paloma, Salinas; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Victorine Wallsmith, 114 Nacional, 
Salinas 

NORTH COAST: President, Gladys Cave, Box 571, 
Willits; secretary, Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle 
\ve., Eureka 

NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X 
St., Sacramento; sec., Mrs. Esther Ferry, P. O. 
Box 1165, Jackson 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, George W. 

Streby, 424 Mariposa Drive, Ventura; Sec.: 
Doris Schenck, 1320 N. Parton Ave., Santa Ana 
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DIRECTORY OF 


JACK D. REES, President (elementary superintendent) 





CTA 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secretary 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


JOHN H. PALMER, Member (city superintendent) 
415 Seventh St., Marysville 


JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superintendent) 


15110 So. California Ave., Paramount 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH, Member (elementary 


teacher) , 4168 Stephens St., San Diego 


MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary 


teacher), St. Helena Elementary School 


(See next page for explanation of staff assignments. Corrections are invited for this page, which is published alternate months.) 


STAFF 

Unless otherwise indicated, address is 

CTA Building, 693 Sutter St., San Fran- 

cisco 2. Phone PRospect 6-4110 

BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive 

BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Rela- 
tions Executive 

BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los 
Angeles) 

BRIGHT, JOHN A., Assistant Research Executive 

, Personnel Standards Executive 

— KENNETH R., Professional Services Exec- 
utive 

COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 

ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative 

FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive 

GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 

HAMILTON, CHARLES E., Teacher Education Exec- 
utive 

HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) 

JOHNSON, HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Sec- 
retary 

MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 

MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration 

McKAY, ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Exec- 
utive 

McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publications Executive 

MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) 

PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 

PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Televi- 
sion 

REES, ROBERT M., Field Service Executive 

oe J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Ed- 
ucation 

WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Field Representative (Los 

Angeles) 











































PLACEMENT 








FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 


CARL A. BOWMAN, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


CSTA 


— McCUEN, President, 522 Warner, Apt. C., 

ico 

ERNESTINE HARTMAN, Secretary, 325 S. 
Brawley, Fresno 


—AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS— 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. John DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYS. ED. 
AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Grace Ricketts, Alameda County 
Schools, 1304 Winton Ave., Hayward 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA - OF SCHOOL ADMINI- 
STRATOR 
Pres.: James oH. Corson, 426 Locust Street, 
Modesto 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena l 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: George K. Drake, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Santa Monica 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4 











CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School, 
Santa Cruz 
Sec.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario 


SS COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
I 


Pres.: C. Edward Pedersen, 2211 Grove St., 
Berkeley. 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Beatrice O’Brien, 120 N. Martel Ave., 
Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.: Mrs. Agnes G. Barry, 167 S. 14th St., San 
Jose 12 
Sec.: Mrs. Freda Muller Harding, 175 Monte 
Cresta, Oakland 11 


eee ham INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Pres.: J. Lyman Goldsmith, L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 

Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Ralph Prator, Bakersfield College, 
Bakersfield. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, Mo- 
desto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecelia O'Neil, 195 Devine St., 
San Jose 10 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14215 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4 
Sec.: Beverly Smith, Inglewood High School, 
231 S. Grevillea, Inglewood 


ee” pues SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZA- 
I 


Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra 

Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa Street, 
Fresno 1 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Sidney Thompson, Tamalpais High 
School, Mill —< 
Sec.: Alene Parker, allejo College, Vallejo 


ASSOC LATE Sennen 


an AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
sae John W. Kantola, Oroville U. H. S., Oro- 
ville 
Sec.: Earl Livingston, Sonoma Valley U. H. S., 





Sonoma 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ar te tae 
Pres.: E. D. Goldman, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 
oo > Carl H. Read, 1920 Clark Avenue, Bur- 
ank 


CALIF. ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WEL- 
FARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contra Costa 
County Schools, Martinez 
Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento County Schools, 
Courthouse, Sacramento 
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New Staff Titles 


Broader Duties In CTA 


Professional Staff 


Increased 


expanded 


2g SASENG the beginning of a 

new era of expanded profes- 
sional service to CTA members made 
possible by the dues increase eftec- 
tive at the first of the year, the state 
CTA staff has been reorganized for 
more effective operation. 

At its January meeting, the state 
Board of Directors accepted the 
recommendation of Executive Secre- 
tary Arthur F. Corey regarding staft 
reassignments and appointments. 

Two new executives were an- 
nounced in last month’s Jornal: Dr. 
John A. Bright, assistant research 
executive; and Dr. J. Alden Vander- 
pool, consultant in teacher educa- 
tion. Both men began their duties in 
January. 

Dr. Corey's title remains un- 
changed as state executive secretary, 
as it is so fixed in CTA by-laws. His 
secretarial assistant will continue to 
be Miss Helen Johnson. 

Walter Maxwell, former executive 
secretary of the Arizona Education 
Association and—since 1955—direc- 
tor of the CTA department of busi- 
ness, will hereafter be known as 
Executive for Administration. He 
will continue to operate the business, 
accounting, and office services de- 
partments and in addition will as- 
sume new duties in planning and 
office administration. 

Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, director of 
research since 1953, has a new assign- 
ment with the title of Professional 
Services Executive. Although he will 
continue to have an advisory interest 
in research, his primary duties will 
be with the Commissions, especially 
the CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy. 

Robert E. McKay, formerly as- 
sistant executive secretary and legis- 
lative advocate, is now titled Govern- 
mental Relations Executive. Miss 


personnel to assist in 


services of state executives 


Elinor Shaw will continue as his sec- 
retarial and editorial assistant. Wil- 
liam H. Barton, formerly assigned as 
Public Contacts man in the depart- 
ment of public relations, is now as- 
signed full time to work with Mr. 
McKay, assuming the title of Assist- 
ant Governmental Relations Execu- 
tive. This department will continue 
to work with state legislation but, as 
the title indicates, will also maintain 
contacts with municipal and county 
bodies. 

Dr. Frank W. Parr, former execu- 
tive secretary of Oregon Education 
Association and for several years 
CTA research director, has directed 
placement and special services in the 
state office since 1953. His title is now 
Special Services Executive. 

Miss Mary Ball, having the longest 
record of staff service, will now carry 
the title of Council Activities Execu- 
tive and she will handle the adminis- 
trative details in connection with 
Council and committee activities. 

The seven-man Field Service de- 
partment, headed by Field Service 
Executive Robert M. Rees, continues 





“WELL FRANK, IT LOOKS LIKE ANOTHER FIFTY 
DOLLARS OF YOUR BUDGET FORTHE 
SCIENCE CLASS JUST FIZZLED ouT!" 


to perform an ever-expanding service 
for local associations and individual 
members. Ted Bass, long assigned to 
the Southern Section office, is Assist- 
ant Field Service Executive for the 
state staff. The other Field Repre- 
sentatives are Mark Erickson (San 
Francisco), Erwin M. Howlett 
(Chico), Floyd Ben Mansell (San 
Francisco), Bruno Merz (Fresno), and 
James M. Williamson, Jr. (Los An- 
geles). 

With the retirement of W. Harold 
Kingsley as director of public rela- 
tions on December 31, the Board ap- 
pointed Harry A. Fosdick as Public 
Relations Executive. He has con- 
tinued temporarily as Secretary of 
the CTA Commission on Personnel 
Standards, a role which he assumed 
in 1954 after six years in Field Serv- 
ice. He will supervise the work of 
both agencies until his successor is 
chosen for the Commission position. 
In the public relations department 
Mrs. Mabel Perryman assumes the 
title of Director of Radio and Tele- 
vision. 

When formal announcement was 
mailed out last month announcing 
the appointment of Dr. John A. 
Bright as assistant in the research de- 
partment, it was also announced that 
Dr. Garford G. Gordon, assistant di- 
rector since 1953, had been named 
Research Executive. 

Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, secretary 
of the Teacher Education Commis- 
sion, has been retitled Teacher Edu- 
cation Executive. After orientation in 
the San Francisco office, Dr. Vander- 
pool, newly-appointed consultant in 
teacher education, will be assigned 
to the Los Angeles office to assist Dr. 
Hamilton in CSTA and Teacher Edu- 
cation work in the southern area of 
the state. 

J. Wilson McKenney, editor of the 
CTA Journal, will have no change of 
function. Previously listed as Direc- 
tor of Publications, he will now bear 
the title of Publications Executive. 
Mrs. Margaret Atkinson, art director, 
will continue to handle major prep- 
aration of CTA’s growing list of 
small publications. 

New professional cards for staff 
will bear the name “executive” in- 
stead of “director.” The Directory of 
Officers printed on page 7 of the 
Journal in alternate months will list 
staff people in alphabetical order 
only. 
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CALENDAR 


WARCH 


6-8—State Board of Education 
meeting; Santa Rosa. 
7—CTA Southern Section; exec- 
utive board meeting; Los An- 
geles. 
7-S—California Education Re- 
search Assn. joint meeting 
with American Education Re- 
search Assn.; San Francisco. 
S—CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil meeting; Los Angeles. 
8—CTA Bay Section Council 
meeting; Berkeley. 
8-11—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA 
regional convention in San 
Francisco. Civic auditorium 
and exhibit hall. 
8-1l—American Educational Re- 
search Assn., regional meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 
9-11—California Assn. of Women 
Deans and Vice-Principals, 
Northern Region meeting; 
Rickey’s Studio Inn, Palo Alto. 
9-11—California Assn. of Women 
Deans and Vice-Principals, 
Southern Region meeting; 
Long Beach. 
1l—Educational Press Assn., 
luncheon; Sheraton - Palace 
Hotel; San Francisco. 
12-13—California Congress of Par- 
ents & Teachers, board meet- 
ing; Statler Hotel; Los An- 
geles. 
14—CACE_ Executive 
Meeting; Asilomar. 
14-15—California Industrial Educa- 
tion Assn.; annual conference; 
Long Beach. 
15—CSTA Northern Professional 
Problems Conference; Fresno 
State College. 
15-CESAA Bay Section; Hay- 
ward. 
15-16—CACE Annual Study Confer- 
ence; Asilomar. 
16-22-NATIONAL 
WEEK. 
19-20-MENC State Presidents Na- 
tional Assembly, Los Angeles. 
21-25-NEA, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; national 
convention; Los Angeles. 
2)-22-California Assn. of School 
Psychologists and Psychome- 
trists; annual conference; 
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Miramar Hotel; Santa Bar- 
bara. 
21-22-NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Southwestern 
Regional Conference; Reno, 
Nevada. 
22—CSTA Southern Professional 
Problems Conference; Pasa- 
dena College. 
22—CTA Northern Section Better 
Teaching Conference; Sacra- 
mento. 
22—CTA Southern Section Class- 
room Teachers Dept.; recruit- 
ment conference; Beverly 
Hills. 
22-26—-NEA, Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals; annual con- 
vention; Philadelphia. 
26-30—NEA, National Assn. of Wom- 
en Deans & Counselors; na- 
tional convention; St. Louis. 
27-29—NEA, National Science Teach- 
ers Assn.; 6th national conven- 
tion; Denver. 
28-29—California Home Economics 
Assn.; state council meeting; 
San Francisco. 
28-29—California Assn. of Secondary 
School Curriculum Co-ordina- 
tors; annual conference; Stat- 
ler Hotel; Los Angeles. 
29-30—California Home Economics 
Assn.; executive council meet- 
ing; Villa Hotel; San Mateo. 
29-31—California Business Educa- 
tion Assn.; annual spring con- 
vention; Asilomar. 


29-April 1—California Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; state confer- 
ence; San Mateo. 

30-April 2—CESAA state conference; 
Fresno. 

30-April 2—CASSA annual confer- 
ence; Los Angeles. 

30-April 2—California Junior College 
Assn.; spring meeting; Los An- 
geles. 

30-April 3-NEA, AAHPER; 60th na- 
tional convention, in coopera- 
tion with AAHPER Central 
District; Kansas City, Mo. 

31-April 3—American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn.; annual con- 
vention; St. Louis, Mo. 


APRIL 


6-12—NEA, International Council 
for Exceptional Children; in- 
ternational convention; Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

8-11—National Catholic Education 
Assn.; 55th annual conven- 
tion; Philadelphia. 

9-12-NEA, National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers; 36th 
annual meeting; Cleveland. 

10-12—C alifornia Council on 
Teacher Education; Miramar 
Hotel; Santa Barbara. 

10-12—NEA, AAHPER; southwest 
district convention; Salt Lake 
City. 

11-12—CTA STATE COUNCIL 
MEETING; Asilomar. 





Initial Savings Increase on CTA Auto Plan 


Dr. Frank W. Parr, staff consultant 
for the CTA advisory panel on in- 
surance, announced that initial pre- 
mium reductions on major coverages 
in the CTA-approved Automobile In- 
surance Plan would be increased 
from 20 to 30 per cent on all new 
and renewal policies effective April 
1, 1958. 

“Dividends paid at the end of the 
policy year will still be based pri- 
marily on the total losses of the more 
than 25,000 CTA members in the 
plan,” Parr said. “If the claims con- 
tinue at about the same level as they 
have in the past year, probable year- 
end dividends should be between 20 
and 25 per cent. Our members have 
consistently received substantial div- 
idends on their auto policies for each 


of the more than seven years the plan 
has been in existence. 

“The total savings derived from 
this one CTA benefit alone should ex- 
ceed 40 per cent of standard insur- 
ance rates which in dollars and cents 
more than pays CTA annual dues,” 
Dr. Parr concluded. 

CTA members are reminded that 
the California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange is the State CTA-approved 
underwriter for the individual insur- 
ance plans of automobile and home- 
owners’ or tenants’ fire insurance 
package plans. Speakers are avail- 
able, on about ten days notice, to ex- 
plain these plans. Write or call col- 
lect to California Casualty’s office in 
San Francisco at 22 Battery Street, 
SUtter 1-2600; or in Los Angeles, 417 
South Hill Street, MAdison 6-1461. 
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Voice of the Profession 


CTA’s Commission on Educational Policy n§sks 


LL OF US know how difficult it is to assume the role 
of spokesman for others. Where we come from 
large families, we can all remember the many sessions 
when it was necessary to let each individual have his say 
—with some elementary kind of Robert’s Rules of Order 
—then work out a consensus of the clan, with only a 
minor residue of piques and pouts until next session. 
Imagine the task of presuming to speak for each of a 
100,000-member family of specially talented and spe- 
cifically educated individual practitioners of the teach- 
ing arts. A nearly frightening prospect? An impossible 
task? Yet that is precisely the duty and challenge of the 
CTA Commission on Educational Policy. Only through 
such elaborate democratic machinery as CTA maintains 
could any small group of individuals have the temerity 
to tackle the job. Three finished statements are on rec- 
ord to demonstrate that the machinery and the process 
succeed. 
Policies Commission at Work 

The fourteen members of the Commission are a cross- 
section of the education profession, each selected by a 
careful nominating and screening procedure. These are 
the persons who analyze the problems surrounding the 
professional educator, then propose to the State Council 
of Education the adoption of policy statements intended 
to provide the educator with a philosophical and op- 
erational platform for his service to the citizens of the 
state and community. 

Such statements when adopted do not finally reflect 
merely the conclusions of fourteen persons, for the 
drafts of the statements are widely distributed and sub- 
jected to professional editorial criticism of hundreds of 
practicing educators. The Commission members are in 
effect designers and draftsmen. Made aware of a pro- 
fessional situation in need of some declaration, the Com- 
mission composes a statement which it judges will ade- 
quately and accurately reflect the belief and position of 
the teaching profession in connection with the situation. 
The current development of a statement on “The School 
and Its Program” is an illustration of the work of the 
group. 

The School and Its Program 
The Commission was aware that much of the present 
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criticism of the conduct of schooling most likely arose 
from an inadequate knowledge of what the schools are 
intended to achieve and of the convictions of educators 
as to successful means of bringing about this achieve- 
ment. After lengthy discussion of this situation, the de- 
cision was made to propose a statement which clarified 
these issues and offered some promise of filling in the 
gaps of essential information about the school programs 
and the instructional methods accompanying them. 

Individuals who had an established professional 
reputation in the major sections of the public school 
curriculum were asked to write initial drafts covering 
their field of interest. These drafts were brought to- 
gether, and a general introductory section was added by 
the Commission itself. 

State Council Hears a Report 

The draft version of the statement was introduced to 
the State Council at Los Angeles in December, 1957, 
with an invitation to Council members to become edi- 
torial critics and to ask their fellow teachers at home 
to participate in the improvement of the second draft. 
Let no one think that educators are bumps on the Mark 
Hopkins log! The suggestions for change have been 
voluminous and crisp. 

All respondents wanted no apologetic overtones for 
what they were doing. Neither did they want schools 
of the past derided or castigated in light of the newer 
ways of instructing children. While accepting the view 
that schools are the major social agency through which 
the citizenry provides for the instruction of the young, 
the schoolmen wanted a vigorous statement that the 
profession has duties of leadership and owes more to 
public decision than dumb acceptance. Pedaguese was 
not pardoned and prolixity was pounced upon by the 
pedagogues. 

Each of the principal sections on subject matter was 
particularly scrutinized by teachers who taught in this 
field. In one or two cases it was said that not enough 
had been included to do justice to the subject area— 
foreign language instruction, for instance. High school 
teachers particularly indicated that more should be said 
to carry the discussion from elementary grades into the 
high school program. Teachers of English defended 
sentence diagramming. Science teachers did not want 
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sociological objectives to appear to dominate the reasons 
for science education. Mathematics teachers wanted a 
sharper distinction between arithmetic and mathe- 
matics. 

The finished statement will have felt the heavy critical 
hand of many persons who take their duties and their 
competences to fulfill these duties very seriously. It will 
not finally include everything that could be said about 
the school and its program, for this would take a very 
large book indeed. But it will concisely state what the 
vast majority of educators consider to be the function of 
the school and how they are going about making that 
function a reality. These many suggestions are a difficult 
grist for the Commission to mill, but no group ever ap- 
proached such a task with greater dedication. 


Earlier Statements 

Three statements from the Commission’s work have 
already been adopted by the State Council. The two and 
one-half year-old initial statement, “We Hold These 
Truths . . .” is a credo from which it is expected that all 
future statements might stem and fructify. In fewer than 
1,200 words it declares the hopes and understanding of 
the profession about the public schools. It is not a docu- 
ment on specific content or instructional method, but 
instead is a pronouncement of professional attitudes to- 
ward the ultimate purposes of the schools in the Amer- 
| ican society. 

The second statement is the Commission’s first effort 
to be specific about an instructional problem and is 
titled “Controversial Issues in the Public Schools.” Even 
here the presentation cannot be so limited as merely to 
name particular issues and to prescribe a particular 
treatment. The statement offers appropriate criteria for 
examining all controversial issues and delineates the 
pertinent responsibilities which each of several inter- 
ested parties must carry in the school handling of these 
matters. 

The third document, adopted only last December at 
the Los Angeles meeting of the State Council, is the 
first of the statements which speaks with reference to the 
individualization of instruction in the schools. Called 
“The Gifted in the Public School,” the statement springs 
directly from that part of “We Hold These Truths. . .” 
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tks on its fourth major statement on what to teach and how to teach it. 









which commits the school to strive for equal educational 
opportunity for all. It speaks boldly for the academi- 
cally gifted, while at the same time it acknowledges that 
giftedness may appear in many forms. It declares that 
special provision must be made for these students over 
and above the usual allowances for individualization of 
instruction, not to make of them an elite, separate group 
but to make available to society the unique achieve- 
ments they are capable of sustaining. 


New Commission Members 

To fill several vacancies, the CTA Board of Directors, 
on January 18, appointed the following persons to serve 
terms on the Commission: Mrs. Dolores Tighe, ele- 
mentary teacher, San Francisco; Mrs. Evelyn Clark, ele- 
mentary teacher, Burbank; Carvel Wood, junior high 
school teacher, Palo Alto; Dr. Earle Crandall, superin- 
tendent of schools, San Jose. 

These individuals were nominated and endorsed by 
fellow educators in their own and neighboring schools 
as being experienced professional persons who could 
bring wisdom and versatility to the Commission. 

The profession in California can be both pleased and 
proud of the past service on the Commission of the fol- 
lowing individuals who filled successfully the first round 
of appointments: Nicholas Bondoc (Fresno city schools), 
Edith Bell (San Francisco city schools), Clara Carter 
(Sacramento city schools), Everett Chaffee (Los Angeles 
city schools), Isobel Chapin (Los Angeles city schools), 
Delores Jackson (San Mateo elementary schools), 
Thelma Gomez (Tulare city schools), Guy Jaggard (Kern 
county junior college), Harold Spears (San Francisco city 
schools), and John Whinnery (Montebello city schools). 

Continuing members are Karl Bengston (Hartnell 
junior college), William Brownell (University of Cali- 
fornia), Jay Conner (State Department of Education), 
Lyylie Gleeten (La Canada elementary schools), How- 
ardine Hoffman (Los Angeles county schools), Grant 
Jensen (Kern County high school), Russell Timpany 
(Santa Clara county schools), Joseph Weckler (Univer- 
sity of Southern California), and Louise Weller (San 
Diego city schools). 

KENNETH R. BROWN 
CTA Professional Services Executive 
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SCOP SHHHHHHHHHHHSHHHHHOHHSHOHOHOHHHOOOOOHOOEOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OO OOOO OOOO DOLE, on I 


1957 


and 
Major problems of growth are indicated in figures revealed by "Fall 1957 Statistics on zat 
Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing", published in January by U.S. Office of Education, anal 


Washington, D.C., as Circular No. 513. Data submitted by state departments of education 
were in some cases approximations, especially in the relative requirements for teaching , 
credentials. “Figures are for full time public elementary and secondary day schools, as of C 
October I, 1957. loca 


den 


UNITED STATES CALIFORNIA tion 


Number of pupils enrolled 32,899,000 2,815,000 vide 
Elementary 22,832,000 1,975,000 SIX 9 
Secondary 10,067,000 840,000 shot 

Du 


tion 


reac 


Number of classroom teachers 1,255,000 97,000 
Elementary 786,000 63,000 ees 
Secondary 469,000 34,000 an 


Number of teachers under substandard credentials 91,200 9,500" : a: B -. in { 


Elementary 69,800 7,500° =A ( Ed 
Secondary 21,400 2,000* if cil | 
Number of pupils in excess of normal capacity of the na 
accessible publicly-owned school plants in use 1,937,000 90,000 \ 
Elementary 1,373,000 70,000 sia 
Secondary 564,000 20,000 ve 
SOHOSSSHSHSSHSSSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSSHSSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHSOHSSESHESHESSSSHOOSSESEEEEEEEEE cor 
UNITED STATES CALIFORNIA a 
Ae Inventory of instruction rooms ind 
wow many tases \ af - Available, beginning 1956-57 school year 1,101,000 81,000 of 
a0 WTO A $400 ue Abandoned for instructional ane 
Neesesaeaual purposes during 1956-57 14,300 1,000 § al, 
Completed during 1956-57 68,600 9,000 F 
Available, beginning 1957-58 school year 1,155,000 89,000 Co 
Additional instruction rooms needed Ai 
at opening of school in fall 1957 140,000 8,000 ; 
Rooms needed to accommodate excess enrollment above 63,200 3,000 an 
~ Rooms needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities 77,200 5,000 c 
Instruction rooms scheduled for Th 
completion during 1957-58 70,800 10,000 an 
: Jo 
de 

The circular cautions that these figures are preliminary, pending further review and pos- 

sible revision. They represent, however, the best information available to reporting states 
at the time the report was prepared. Sa 
Statistics paralleling those above but covering private schools, colleges, and details of ar 
financing, are also available in newly-published ‘The Contemporary Challenge to American ar 


Education," published in January by Educational Policies Commission (NEA-AASA). 
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CREDENTIAL REVISION 


M*/O8 CHANGES in California's cumbersome cre- 
dentialing program may be determined in 1958. 
Widespread concern of teachers and laymen for a more 
eficient and effective system has led to unprecedented 
statewide discussion of current licensure practice. Prime 
motivator of this interest is the report of the Committee 
on Revision of the Credential Structure, completed in 
1957. The committee’s proposals are now being reviewed 
and analyzed by most of the state’s professional organi- 
zations. During the remainder of this year, study and 
analysis will be continued and statements based on the 
reactions of members will be developed. 

CTA’s Commission on Teacher Education has urged 
local teacher associations to inaugurate study of cre- 
dential revision proposals and to send reactions to Sec- 
tion TEPS Committees. A CTA timetable for action pro- 
vides that local and Section study should occupy the first 
six months of 1958. During the period of study, questions 
should be directed to Section and state TEPS offices. 
During or before September and October of 1958, reac- 
tions and suggestions related to the revision proposals 
should be recorded and delivered to Section TEPS com- 
mittees. It is anticipated that Section Councils will act 
in time to allow CTA’s State Committee on Teacher 
Education to form recommendations for the State Coun- 
cil of Education, December 5. Decisions of the Coun- 
cil will determine the policies on credentialing to be 
implemented by the Commission on Teacher Education. 

Many associations are providing for local study of the 
credential revision proposals. The Commission has re- 
cently issued a statement to local groups calling for 
continued study and urging adequate liaison with Sec- 
tion Committees. “Section and State Committees! must 
hear all reliably established reaction,” the Commission 
indicated. “It is relatively simple to detect certain types 
of opposition. Some minority opposition is readily vocal 
and its vigor is out of proportion to its size. We must hear 





B also from all those groups who approve general provi- 


sions outlined in the Report of the Credential Revision 
Committee.” 


Aids to Local Credential Study 

Two series of conferences, one sponsored by CTA 
and another by the State Department of Education, will 
assist local leaders in obtaining additional information 
on credential revision proposals. Six CTA Regional 
TEPS Conferences, scheduled on Saturdays in April 
and May, are announced elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. Local associations have been requested to send 
delecates to these meetings. 

In addition to conferences already held in Chico and 
Sacramento, the State Department of Education has 
announced the following schedule of open meetings. All 
are t) convene at 10:00 a.m. 
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Licensure Needs Local Study 


More efficient and 
effective credentialing 


for teachers is major 
aim of 1958 


March 5, Santa Rosa Junior College. 

March 27, Los Angeles City Schools, (450 West Grand 
Avenue). 

March 29, San Diego, Education Center Auditorium. 

May 1, San Francisco, Nourse Auditorium. 

May 10, Fresno, County School Building Auditorium. 


Purpose of the meetings is to provide information and 
discussion of the credential revision report rather than 
to present final reactions from the field. 

Each association has received from the Commission 
office copies of the report on credential revision. Section 
TEPS Committees have provided, in quantity, abstracts 
of this report. Although the abstract brochure is helpful 
in obtaining an overview of the proposals, groups must 
be encouraged to study the entire report.Of particular 
importance is Part II which outlines the following as- 
sumptions held by the Revision Committee. 


1. The credential should serve as a badge of member- 
ship in the profession. 

2. Colleges and universities must accept responsibility 
for selection of teaching candidates and for estab- 
lishing standards and programs of preparation for 
professional positions. 

3. Assignment of staff should be the responsibility of 
the governing body and its professional staff in the 
local school district. Appropriate professional 
groups should set up and help to maintain stand- 
ards to be observed in staffing practices. 

4. The credential structure should be designed to in- 

clude those positions—and only those positions— 

that call for preparation through an accredited pro- 
gram in professional education. 

The most effective method of maintaining stand- 

ards of quality in collegiate preparation is through 

a process of accreditation. 

6. The credential structure should not be designed to 
specify the pattern of the program of preparation. 

7. While direct applications will be necessary for 
some time to come, most of the weaknesses cur- 
rently inherent in the process can be corrected. 

8. Statements of credential requirements should be 
as general as possible. 


Ut 


In addition to these assumptions, the Committee also 

proposes these three basic principles: 

1. It is the responsibility of the members of the teach- 
ing profession to establish and maintain standards 
of competence. 

. To be effective in establishing professional stand- 
ards each of four interdependent processes must 
support each other. These four processes are 
teacher education program building, licensure, ac- 
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creditation, and assignment of personnel at the 
local level. 


3. Responsibility for performance of a standards proc- 
ess should be assigned to the agency that can most 
reasonably be expected to perform it. 

Before the local study group provides reactions to pro- 
posals for credential revision the above principles and 
assumptions should be thoroughly considered. 


Study Group Reminders 


To assist TEPS Committees and other association 
groups studying the Credential Revision Report, the 
Commission has sent to each local association sugges- 
tions similar to the following: 

1. Acquaint study groups with the three-year history 
of the Credential Revision Committee. (See the 
Committee's Supplement to the Progress Report, 
1956.) 

Advise study groups that the revision proposals are 

those of a state-wide committee appointed jointly 

by the California Council on Teacher Education 
and the State Department of Education. The re- 

port is not a State Department proposal nor is it a 

CTA report. CTA members are studying the pro- 

posals, as are other agencies and organizations. 

3. Remember that local associations participated in 
the 1956 survey that asked teachers what purposes 
credentials should serve, what inadequacies were 
apparent, and what changes should be made in the 
system. Survey results were considered by the Re- 
vision Committee. 

4. Inform study groups that the Revision Committee 
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Credentials and Personnel Problems 
Listed in Teacher Education Meetings 


gave considerable attention to the reactions 0+ pro. 

fessional organizations and agencies before issuing 

its two progress reports and the final report. 

5. Help study groups understand the important re. 
lationships among programs of licensure, accredita. 
tion, teacher preparation, and local assignmcnt of 
personnel. 

6. Remind study groups that the Report proposes q 
new general structure for a system of licensure, 
Many significant details must necessarily be de. 
veloped by new committees after the general strue- 
ture has been determined. It is the profession’s task 
now to reach agreement on the appropriate struc. 
ture or framework. 

Finally, the Commission has pointed up the necessity 
that local groups have clear and direct communication 
with Section TEPS Committees. During the period of 
study, questions and requests for material may be sent 
to either state or Section offices. As local associations de. 
velop tentative or final statements these should be sent 
to CTA Section offices for consideration by Section TEPS 
Committees. Suggested forms for local responses are soon 
to be distributed. 

This may be the “year of decision” for California’s 
credential pattern. Changing what some leaders label 
an outmoded system to one that is both effective and 
efficient challenges the state’s teaching profession. What- 
ever this system ultimately becomes will be determined 
largely by public support of decisions made by teachers 
acting in and through their professional association. 

CHARLES E. HAMILTON 
CTA Teacher Education Executive 





NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards will 
co-sponsor and participate in these 
pre-conference meetings. T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary of the 


REDENTIALING, professional 

preparation and personnel supply 
problems will be subjects of 1958 
regional TEPS conferences. The con- 
ferences, one to be held in each CTA 
Section, are co-sponsored by the State 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Section TEPS committees. Each 
of the six one-day conferences is 
being designed to mect the needs of 
the Section in which it is being held. 
Major purpose of the series is to de- 
velop effective TEPS committees in 
local teacher associations. 

Planning committee members, 
meeting in San Francisco February 1, 
completed final conference arrange- 
ments and released the following 
schedule: 

April 19—Southern Section, CTA— 
SS Building, Los Angeles. 

April 26—Central Section, College 
of the Sequoias, Visalia. 

May 3—Bay Section, Borel School, 
San Mateo. 
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May 3—Central Coast, Monterey 
Peninsula College, Monterey. 

May 10—North Coast, Alice Birney 
School, Eureka. 

May 10—Northern, Chico State 
College. 

Participation in the April and May 
conferences will be limited to mem- 
bers of local teachers associations by 
invitation. Each organization has 
been asked to name a minimum of 
three delegates and a maximum of 
six. Pre-registration will be necessary 
to help conference planners assign 
participants to study groups and pro- 
vide study materials in advance. 

In addition to a general session for 
orientation purposes the major por- 
tion of conference time will be spent 
in small study groups led by trained 
personnel. Study group leaders and 
other conference consultants will 
meet in San Francisco March 22 and 
in Los Angeles March 24 for special 
pre-conference training sessions. The 


National Commission, has been 
scheduled to assist with the leader- 
ship development sessions. 
Conference Study Topics 

Three fundamental parts of the 
TEPS movement are to be explored 
by conference participants. Content 
of each of the three problem areas 
will be investigated and local associa- 
tion action programs will be ana- 
lyzed. 

Credentialing, a current profes- 
sional issue in the state, will receive 
study group attention. The role of 
the local teacher association in the 
development and safeguarding of ef- 
fective licensure practices is to be 
stressed. Undoubtedly, recent pro- 
posals for credential revision will be 
the subject matter of these study 
groups. 

Problems in teacher preparation 
and what local associations can do 


(Continued to page 28) 
CTA Journal, March 1958 
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mined | Growded Quarters in One- 
* Room Whiskeytown School 


In the tiny Shasta county mountain 


sia community of Whiskeytown 58 pupils 
_. are getting their early education in a 
sduca- fF one-room school. The Trinity River 
Is will project nearby is attracting hundreds of 
these workers, further complicating an over- 
- Stin- crowding problem. But Whiskeytown, 
f the named in the gold rush, is doomed, as a 
been § new reservoir will flood the town within 
sader- F five years. 


Mrs. Eltheria Sanger, principal and 
upper-grade teacher, a native of Nevada 
of the and a graduate of Chico and Shasta Col- 


sored leges, has taught in Shasta county nine 
mntent years. Shown above in room with only WY 
areas # three seats left, she says the school must 
socia- start double sessions. At right she is 
ana- shown teaching third-grade music stu- 


dents and an eighth-grade science 
rofes- group. 


celve Mrs. Ruth French, who teaches fourth 
eof and fifth grades, graduated from Chico 
n the State, is a native Californian, and has 
of ef- taught in country schools for five years. 
to be Mrs. Belle Trask, primary teacher and a 
_pro- native of Boston, came to California 
ill be in 1942 and married a Forest Service 
tudy ranger. She started teaching in Whis- 
| keytown this year. 
. "b \ll three teachers in the rural com- 
| C 


miinity are CTA members. 
WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Helping -Teacher 


By Priscilla H. Neff and Virginia M. Covey 






eens expansion of population in the post- 

war years, accompanied by changes in community 
life, forced Pomona unified school district to develop 
techniques flexible cnough to adjust to changes, yet 
moderated enough to maintain stability. 

One need demanded urgent action. With the employ- 
ment of many new teachers, yvoung, inexperienced, or 
new to the profession, the district faced the obligation 
of helping this personnel provide the best possible learn- 
ing experiences for children assigned to their care. Some 
way should be discovered of making available and ac- 
ceptable to the newcomers the varied resources already 
developed in the district. The strengths of its experi- 
enced staff offered great possibilities if they could be 
shared. Could outstanding teachers of the district be 
temporarily released from regular classroom assign- 
ments to help the new ones over the hurdles of inex- 
perience, without threatening their prestige? 

Such an arrangement would involve careful planning 
and genuine acceptance by all who participated in the 
program. The teachers chosen to serve as helpers would 
need a clear conception of their functions and a willing- 
ness to operate within a new framework. School prin- 
cipals in whose buildings these services might be of- 
fered must fully support them or they could not succeed. 
Channels of communication should be kept fluid and 
existing relationships clearly defined. Above all, opera- 
tional routines of the program must be so established as 
to avoid confusions or misunderstandings resulting from 
haphazard procedures. These ideas formed the basis for 
the functional plan set up by the director of elementary 
education under the general title of Helping-Teacher 
Program. 

Now in its fourth year, the Helping-Teacher program 
of the Pomona elementary schools has demonstrated that 
the underlying principles guiding its growth have been 
sound. Simply stated, they include these: 

The operational base is primarily that of one teacher 
helping another. The status of the experienced teacher 
remains the same. She is never a supervisor. Nor is she 
ever made responsible for evaluating the professional 
status of another teacher. Her purpose is to help pro- 
vide more effective classroom teaching, and such help 














































































































































































































Mrs. Neff, a former sixth grade teacher in the Pomona 
district, is now assistant coordinator of the Helping- 
Teacher Program, assisting Miss Virginia Covey, district 
director of elementary education. She describes three 


years in this program as a “thoroughly exciting and val- 
uable experience.” 
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Pomona unified school district ha; 








found the Helping-Teacher - 
; e 

Program valuable and constructive} chs 

in guiding new teachers through f S" 

early experience. tea 
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is given only whenever it has been requested either by the pe 

principal or by the teacher desiring it. Detailed opera J on 

tional routines for these services are set up weekly in the the 

office of the director of elementary education and are B stu 

carried out under her direct control. With her lies the J shy 

responsibility for contacting the principals whose teach- J mc 

ers are requesting help and for scheduling it. git 

Adequate coverage of teacher-needs throughout the § me 

district was insured by devising a simple request form. § ho 

This was made available in each elementary school and § TI 

described to the new teachers when they first arrived. B sh 

The request form has space for stating the specific kind J 4s 

of help needed and approximate dates when it is de- J ¢ 


sired. When completed it is signed both by the teacher 
requesting help and by the school principal. All such re- 
quests are then sent to the office of the director of ele- 
mentary education where weekly schedules are set up 
with the helping-teachers, and confirmed at various 
schools. The teacher requesting help knows exactly 
when to expect it. The helping-teacher, with a definite 
assignment to meet and more adequate time to prepare 
for it, has a planned schedule to follow which offers 
wider coverage. It has also enabled some established 
teachers to make use of these services, greatly increasing 
their strength as well as broadening the base of op- 
eration. 


Principal Is Key to Success 


The effectiveness of the program depends in a large 
measure upon the principal who sets the climate in his 
school, who encourages his staff to use this service 
wisely, and who provides those understandings which 
keep it functioning continuously throughout the year. 
As supervisor of classroom procedures in his own school 
he, more than anyone else, can recognize areas where 
enrichment is possible, where creative values need re- 
lease, and where a helping hand would be useful. Under 
his general guidance, the helping-teacher can offer more 
detailed assistance than time will permit the principal 
to give. 

To launch the program, two particularly successful 
teachers were asked to serve for a two-year period, fol- 
lowing which they could expect to return to the class- 
room. One was chosen from the primary, one from the 
intermediate grades. Accepting this challenge proved 
to offer experiences of pioneer proportions. No two days 
were ever alike, yet each opportunity opened ever wider 
and deeper penetration into ways for providing practical 
and understanding help to new teachers. 

In general, the coverage included three basic areas: 
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contacts with new teachers to acquaint them with dis- 
trict procedures and materials, conferences to discuss 
specific problems, and actual demonstrations in subject 
fields. These demonstrations were usually preceded by 
classroom observation and followed by a conference of 
evaluation with the teacher. During the second year, 
the services included 700 contacts with individual 
teachers, around 200 individual conferences and an 
equal number of classroom demonstrations. 

As the program expands, requests for its services con- 
tinue to reveal a wide variety of needs, each based on 
sincere desire to improve teaching skills and to make the 
learning experiences more meaningful to children. 
Demonstrations become more closely related to confer- 
ences which evaluate their effectiveness. Requests for 
them include such general areas as reading, social 
studies, language arts, arithmetic, health and science, 
rhythms and physical education, citizenship and safety, 
moral and spiritual values. Other assignments have 
given opportunities to help plan for special curriculum 
meetings, for extra resource materials related to special 
holidays, Open House activities, and PTA programs. 
Through all these runs a common thread of teacher- 
sharing which gives the program its continuing strength. 
As mutual confidence is gained, a pattern of needs be- 
comes clear, common to all teachers everywhere. 


Discipline Is Major Problem 

What problems do teachers find most hampering, 
most difficult to solve? Discipline with a capital “D” 
comes first. Children in a classroom present a lively con- 
trast to theories about them, so neatly packaged in 
college courses. Carrying responsibility for a full day’s 
teaching program confronts the new teacher with situ- 
ations she does not know how to solve. What to do with 
children who finish their work too soon, who lag far 
behind the others, who are determined to delve deeply 
into a special interest, who disrupt group discussions, 
who are oppressed by personal handicaps, who can’t 
read, or spell or comprehend the concept of long di- 
vision; who interrupt, who have nothing to say, who— 
Just talking out such problems with a more experienced 
teacher may straighten out these difficulties, or at least 
give encouragement and a changed perspective. A sec- 
ond persistent difficulty is how to teach a unit of work, 
especially in social studies where a variety of learning 
techniques is required. A wide background of materials 
may be available in the district but in the first confusions 
of their assignments, new teachers may be too harassed 
to locate and use them. This kind of temporary in- 
adequacy can turn a potentially good teacher into a her- 
mit, almost incapable of communicating through regu- 
lar channels. A wise principal who senses the situation 
can relieve its tension by requesting the helping-teacher 
services, setting up a routine arrangement without de- 
lay. Similar problems arise when new teachers organize 
their general reading program. How to recognize and 
satisfy different individual reading abilities within any 
given class requires a “know-how” teaching skill which 
comes with experience, yet must be tackled from the 
beginning. Lack of this skill can create classroom be- 
havior which frustrates the teacher and starts poor 
learning habits which may persist throughout an entire 
year, 
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The fact is that in every area of the curriculum where 
a step-by-step teaching guide cannot supply complete 
answers, or where unexpected complications arise in the 
day’s routine, the new teacher may be temporarily 
thrown off balance. Help from an understanding col- 
league who has been through similar struggles, whose 
experience provides practical suggestions, often restores 
lost confidence and self esteem. Assurance also comes 
to the new teacher simply by talking out his own 
methods and procedures, and discovering that these are 
acceptable, sometimes dynamically exciting. Another 
kind of help is given when the new teacher observes a 
specific learning situation demonstrated in the class- 
room by the helping-teacher. The group is now seen in 
an entirely different relationship. Freed from all the 
minor involvements and harassments, the teacher sud- 
denly catches the idea that working with children is 
actually fun. At such a moment the purpose of learning 
stands out so clearly that the challenge of slowly ac- 
quiring this art seems worth the struggle. 

In a different way, insights begin to come to the help- 
ing-teacher as well. As she answers the many requests 
for improving classroom teaching, she learns to use and 
value every available resource. Other experienced 
teachers share with her their best techniques and these 
are passed on to enrich new situations. She comes to 
know her district as never before, and with this knowl- 
edge grows a deeper respect for all the professional ef- 
fort, so ceaselessly expended to improve classroom 
teaching. Through this wide exchange of interest and 
knowledge, a new kind of rapport develops, releasing a 
storehouse of valuable resources for everyone. Such 
sharing generates a solid district strength, capable of 
meeting the very changes which first threatened its 
stability. This teacher-helping-teacher relationship cor- 
responds to the trust and interchange of energy de- 
veloped by necessity in pioneer situations but which 
sometimes becomes buried when a district loses intimate 
contact with its earlier struggle. 





“But you said a vowel surrounded 
by consonants was short.” 








Oscar Penn Fitzgerald, state superintendent of public 
instruction from 1867 to 1871, was the only 
clergyman to serve in that office. 





By Peter Thomas Conmy 


A Minister Leads the Schools 


ALIFORNIA’S fifth State Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction 
was Oscar Penn Fitzgerald. He 
stands unique among the men who 
have held that high office because he 
came directly from the ministry. For 
this reason he was resented by many 
citizens who believed that a clergy- 
man ought not to hold the office, and 
by teachers generally because he had 
defeated for re-election the profes- 
sional educator, John Swett. Not- 
withstanding this handicap which re- 
stricted his popularity, Fitzgerald 
nevertheless brought to the state su- 
perintendency many fine qualities of 
mind and heart, and actually was a 
leader for California public educa- 
tion. 

Oscar Penn Fitzgerald, although 
born in North Carolina on August 
24, 1829, was of Virginian stock. Not 
a great deal is known of his early life 
but he graduated from Oak Grove 
Academy located in Rockingham 
County of his native state. For a time 
he appears to have undertaken news- 
paper work, serving a journalist ap- 
prenticeship on the Lynchburg Repub- 
lican and as a correspondent for the 
Richmond Examiner. Thereafter he 
moved to Macon, Georgia, where he 
wrote textbooks, finally turning to- 
ward the ministry of the Methodist 
Church South. 

The Rev. Fitzgerald, as a young 
married minister, came with his bride 
to California in 1855. His first pas- 
torate appears to have been at 
Sonora, and thereafter he served at 
Rockville before accepting appoint- 
ment to the Methodist Church South 
in San Francisco. In 1858 he became 
editor of the Pacific Methodist. His San 
Francisco pastorate covered the bit- 
terest portion of the Civil War pe- 
riod. The assassination of Lincoln on 
April 14, 1865, aroused deep hatred 
and burning anger against every- 
thing southern, including Fitz- 
gerald’s church, then situated in the 


South of Market district. The Easter 
Sunday morning which followed that 
Good Friday found a crowd milling 
around the church. Fitzgerald was 
advised not to enter the place of wor- 
ship but to forego services for the 
day. This he steadfastly refused to 
do, saying, “Maybe there’s somebody 
in that church, or in that mob, that 
desperately needs a drink of the 
water of life.” Happily he was not 
molested and he conducted a satis- 
factory service. 

A little later he became a professor 
at the Pacific Methodist College in 
San Jose. In 1867 the Democratic 
state convention, seeking a nominee 
for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, looked to the popular 
and learned minister, Rev. Oscar 
Penn Fitzgerald. This was not his 
first venture into politics. He had 
been nominated for the same office 
by the Breckenridge Democrats in 
1862, and along with Jonathan D. 
Stevenson, Union Democrat, had lost 
the election to John Swett. Now that 
the war was over, a united Demo- 
cratic Party placed Fitzgerald in 
nomination. The Republican Party 
re-nominated John Swett. At the elec- 
tion held on October 16 the vote was 
Fitzgerald, Democrat, 37,074, and 
Swett, Republican, 35,479, and so by 
a margin of 1,595 votes the great 
schoolman was defeated for re-elec- 
tion by a minister, who five years 
earlier had attained only third place 
and a vote of only 15,817 out of 88,- 
569 cast for the same office. 

The election campaign between 
Fitzgerald and Swett had been bitter. 
Religion unfortunately became an 
issue. Swett took the position that a 
clergyman should not enter politics 
and that Fitzgerald was not a profes- 
sional educator. Fitzgerald on the 
other hand attacked Swett’s member- 
ship in the Unitarian church. This 
was not unusual in that period when 
orthodox or evangelical Protestants 


shunned the creed of the Unitarian 
as being highly improper, almost to 
the extent of constituting paganism. 
Notwithstanding these unfortunate 
campaign statements, Fitzgerald 
proved to be a good leader for the 


















































Early Superintendents 
Described in Series 


Twenty men have served in the 
office of California State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
since 1851. The incumbent, Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, has been in of- 
fice the longest—13 years. Hyatt 
served eleven years, Dexter, Ker- 
sey, and Wood eight years each. 
Prior to 1900 incumbency usually 
lasted from one to four years. 

The Journal has published bio- 
graphical sketches of the early 
superintendents, primarily in or- 
der to trace the development of 
public education in California 
during the formative years. The 
first was the story of John Swett, 
written by Will Cluff, Jr., for the 
issue of December 1953. There 
have been numerous references to 
Swett’s leadership of the first 
teacher association, the last in 
September 1957 issue. 

Peter Thomas Conmy, city li- 
brarian of Oakland and director 
of historical research for the Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden West, 
wrote sketches about the first 
three superintendents which were 
printed in the Journal in 1956: 
John Gage Marvin (February), 
Paul K. Hubbs (March), and An- 
drew Moulder (May). 

Dr. Conmy’s biographical se- 
ries is resumed again in this issue 
with the fifth superintendent of 
public instruction, Oscar Penn 
Fitzgerald. Two more articles 
will appear in future months, 
bringing the historical review up 
to 1879, when the new state con- 
stitution was drawn. 
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OSCAR PENN FITZGERALD, fifth superintendent 


schools of California. Roy Cloud 
offered this summary of his term: 

He was a friendly man and under or- 

dinary circumstances would have done 
very well. However, the school people 
of California resented the fact that a 
preacher had defeated their champion, 
John Swett. And so, with an unsympa- 
thetic group of fellow workers, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald did not have a pleasant term of 
office. 

Fitzgerald’s philosophy of educa- 
tion was characteristic of most Ameri- 
can educators of his day. He believed 
that the state should provide equal 
educational opportunities for all 
children in all parts of the state. He 
strongly advocated the proposition 
that the schools should be wholly 
free, and his administration saw the 
abolition of the rate bill. He believed 
in well trained teachers, and was a 
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champion of the state normal school. 
In fact so great was his interest in 
that institution that Cloud suggests 
that he placed it before the Univer- 
sity of California which was insti- 
tuted during his term. This viewpoint 
is not shared by Loofbourow, who 
stresses the fact that Fitzgerald rec- 
ommended the university whereas 
his predecessor, Swett, urged the 
establishment of the normal school. 
It is safe to assume that Fitzgerald 
strongly believed in both. As State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
however, he necessarily looked to the 
institution dedicated to the training 
of teachers for the rapidly growing 
public school system. He believed 
strongly in religious education but he 
was as equally insistent in his posi- 


tion that religious instruction had no 
place in the public school. He looked 
to an education that would effect the 
total and complete development of 
the individual, for in his first report 
he presented this definition, “Educa- 
tion, in the full sense of the word, in- 
volves the development of all the 
facilities and powers, and embraces 
in its object all the destiny of the 
children.” 

From this same report additional 
light upon his philosophy is found 
in his remarks concerning the San 
Francisco Industrial School. He be- 
lieved in an enlightened correctional 
plan and not a prison system for 
youthful offenders, for he wrote, 

Let the family system be substituted 
for the prison system. Moral results can 
be effected only by moral agencies. Dun- 
geons, solitary confinement in dark, damp 
and cold cells, grated windows and high 
walls may be tolerated a while longer in 
state prisons, but in a school for children 
—little children—they are monstrous. 

Several important school laws were 
enacted during Fitzgerald’s term and 
upon his recommendation. Perhaps 
in a spirit of dedication and also of 
modesty, and perhaps also in a spirit 
of sarcasm toward his opponent, 
Swett, he wrote, “Personally, I am 
more anxious to conserve whatever is 
good in our school system, and secure 
to the children of the State the largest 
possible measure of benefits from its 
operation, than to make a reputation 
as a maker of school laws.” 

Notwithstanding Fitzgerald's ap- 
parent lethargy toward legislation, 
his record in that respect is a good 
one. Perhaps the most important 
achievement here was the elimina- 
tion of the rate bill. This action made 
the schools entirely free. Moulder 
and Swett, the latter most vigorously, 
had urged the end of permitting a 
tuition charge in the public elemen- 
tary schools. The Fitzgerald adminis- 
tration, however, must be credited 
with this accomplishment. Another 
forward step came in 1870 when the 
legislature made provision for a uni- 
form textbook system, thus standard- 
izing school books on a statewide 
basis. Each previous State Superin- 
tendent had advocated increased 
taxes for the support of schools. Fitz- 
gerald also recommended greater 
support. In 1870 the legislature in- 
creased the state school tax from 
eight to ten cents on each one hun- 

(Continued to page 26) 
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Teacher made a deal, encouraged a 
consuming interest, and probably 
taught a little history. 


Pete's Horses 


By Donald W. Robinson 


ETE sat in the last row, and being considerably 

larger than most of his classmates, he seemed to 
tower over them as he sat there with an intently serious 
expression on his face, apparéhtly absorbed in his text- 
book. 

As I wandered around the room, observing, comment- 
ing, prodding when necessary, to help my eighth graders 
to understand the Age of Exploration, I noticed that 
Pete’s face now glowed with interest and enthusiasm. 
“This is a fairly readable chapter,” I thought to myself, 
“but it’s not that exciting.” And with a teacher’s instinc- 
tive inquisitiveness, I sauntered casually toward his cor- 
ner of the room. 

Reaching a neutral vantage point without disturbing 
his preoccupation, I peered across the tops of the worn 
brown desks and saw that behind the propped-up his- 
tory text lay the real focus of his interest. 

It was a pencil drawing, his own creation, and nearly 
completed now, a very competent drawing of a horse’s 


Mr. Robinson teaches social sciences at Carlmont high 
school in Belmont. 


A Sponge Soaks Its Capacity 


head. I paused, entranced, and watched him adc! the 
last few strokes to the wavy mane. The soft expression 
in his eyes as well as the gentle touch of his pencil some. 
how suggested a kindliness of feeling, a tenderness of 
manner, as if this were a live animal he was. caressing, 
personal pet on whom he was bestowing a boy’s fondest 
affection. 

Approaching the boy, I frankly admired his creation 
and suggested that perhaps he should concentrate on 
the Age of Exploration for the rest of the period like 
everyone else and save the drawing for some other time. 
Pete smiled his appreciation of my words of praise and 
dutifully turned his attention to the paragraphs describ. 
ing the exploits of Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, and Cham- 
plain. 

When, during the next week, I noticed on three sepa- 
rate occasions that radiant expression on Pete’s face, 
and when three more investigations revealed three more 
horse portraits at various stages of incompletion, my in- 
terest sharpened with a sense of challenge. Each time | 
interrupted his equine artistry he promptly put it aside, 
willingly admitted that history class was no place for it, 
and freely promised to refrain from all future derelic- 
tion in this direction. 

His several relapses into his favorite hobby after 
solemn and apparently genuine promises to reserve his- 
tory class for history work warned me that I should 
learn more about this boy. “Assemble the facts,” the 
professors had said, “so that you will be in a position to 
make intelligent judgments.” 

By talking with Pete and with his other teachers and 
by consulting the records I assembled the facts. Pete 
was 15 years and eight months old. As soon as he be- 
came 16 the state would relax its legal grip and he would 
leave school. He possessed a slightly-below-average 

(Continued to page 24) 


to understand, appreciate and toler- 
ate those humans whose character- 
istics vary from their own. 

In these days teachers are better 
trained to teach the three “R’s” than 


NE hears these days about a need 

to return to the three “R’s.” I was 
not aware that we had ever left them. 
If the “old days” were so very effi- 
cient in teaching these necessities 
why was illiteracy so appalling in 
World War I? As a teacher of more 
than thirty-five years of experience, I 
resent the insinuation that teachers 
are neglecting these important areas 
of education. 

It is a well known fact that a small 
sponge left soaking in a pail for an 
indefinite period of time will soak up 
only its capacity, regardless of the 
soaking time involved. I believe in 
compulsory education because con- 
structive occupation is much to be 
preferred to idleness. Yet, in the pres- 
ent day, because of compulsory edu- 
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cation, a situation exists which once 
(in the old days) did not. We must 
keep the “small sponges” soaking; 
and believe me, they'll soak up just 
their capacity. 

However, we can justify their “re- 
maining in the pail” if we can add a 
little beauty, a little color. These mix 
well with the material already ab- 
sorbed. Surely the general public 
must realize that in times past, those 
who could not or would not learn 
were “sloughed-off” into begging, 
laboring, or jail. Now, we try to elimi- 
nate at least the first and last, by find- 
ing where such people will best fit, 
by adding useful avocations to their 
knowledge, by “coloring their con- 
tent” with art appreciation, music ap- 
preciation, handicrafts, and an ability 


they have ever been. And—in addi- 
tion—they give their pupils the T.L.C. 
so often prescribed by doctors (ten- 
der, loving care). 

With the increase in complexity of 
our social system, we should realize 
the futility of trying to “pour enough 
knowledge” into our young to be suf- 
ficient for the changing world of their 
adulthood. We need to teach flexi- 
bility and adaptiveness to change. 
Our physical education, arts, crafts, 
and so-called “fluffs” of education are, 
if properly administered, really char- 
acter trainers and as such, should 
certainly rate right along side the 
three “R’s” in importance. For what 
good is knowledge without character? 

NELLIE DAY HARRis 
VENTURA 
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How Standard helps your tax dollars buy 
3 miles of superhighway for the cost of 2 


Asphalt can save billions of dollars on the 41,000 miles of superhighways the 
U.S. will build in the next 15 years 


Heavy Duty Asphalt Costs 20% to 50% Less Than 
Other Pavements. This means extra miles of superhighways 
for your tax dollars... smoother, more enjoyable miles, too. 
Safe, skid-resistant asphalt cuts down headlight and sunlight 
glare, makes lane markers easy to see. 


To help bring you more miles of superroads faster and at 
lowest cost, Standard* operates nine asphalt refineries across 
the nation. Our scientists work with highway engineers on 
improved construction methods and the kind of low-cost 
maintenance that can make asphalt highways even better 
and stronger after many years of service. 





plans ahead to serve you better 


over 50,000 miles of new and 
improved highways by 1970 


*Through Standard’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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26th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 4-16 
Study and relax in an ideal vacation 


setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playground. 


« 
Field classes and workshops in 


Native Birds 


Rocks and Minerals 


Seashore Life 
Native Plants 
Astronomy 
Elementary Science Methods 
Conservation Principles 


Organisms and Their Environment 


Conservation stressed in 
every field class. 


2 semester units of credit 
e 


Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 
fornia campus, camping trips, grunion 
runs, sports and theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed 
information. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 


Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1958 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


Se eee 


NIESSNER PHOTO, SACRAMENTO 


Children learn conservation from nature 


ECOGNIZING the gradual de- 
preciation of wild life and virgin 
forest range, teachers of Arden-Car- 
michael school district near Sacra- 
mento did something about teaching 
conservation. They invited the com- 
munity to participate in an institute 
which would seek to educate children 
and their elders in the beauty of 
small animal life, birds, shrubs, flow- 
ers, and trees in their unspoiled state. 
Workshops and displays were con- 
ducted by the Audubon Society, 
county farm adviser’s office, depart- 
ment of fish and game, department 
of natural resources, bureau of 
beaches and parks, state division of 
forestry, Sacramento Junior Museum, 
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and the bureau of reclamation. Re- 
source persons, representing each of 
these agencies, were present to dis- 
cuss the conservation-aspects of their 
programs. Many materials were of- 
fered to teachers free for use in class- 
room activities. 

School buses transported teachers 
who elected to take a field trip in- 
stead of attend a workshop. The field 
trips were planned with specific 
grade levels in mind in order that the 
information and materials presented 
at each destination would be of real 
value to each teacher. Destinations 
included Folsom dam, Nimbus fish 
hatchery, Arden-Carmichael conser- 
vation center, Mt. Danaher forest sta- 
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tion in El Dorado county, and the 
Indian mounds located in the Sacra- 
mento county area. Each group had 
a resource leader on the bus. Upon 
arrival at the point of interest the 
groups were greeted by expert guides 
and resource persons. 

The district, for a number of years, 
has provided a conservation center 
for class visitation and animal loan 
purposes. Teachers have taken con- 
servation more seriously and made 
better use of resources available since 
the institute. 

Plans are now being discussed to 
start a week long trip to the high 
Sierra in an outdoor education pro- 
gram at a certain grade level. Visit- 
ing experts in several areas of conser- 
vation expressed themselves as en- 
thusiastic over the program. 

—W. J. APPLEGATE 
CARMICHAEL 


Boys Like Music 


By Darwin R. Russell 


1. Spanish Dons in early days of 
+S 


an Gabriel valley could not have 
been prouder than the members of 
the La Canada junior high Don’s 
Boys’ Choir in their new uniforms of 
white jackets with gold buttons, ma- 
roon bow ties, cummerbunds, and 
shoulder boards. 

Three years ago I organized the 
choir with 39 boys from the seventh 
and eighth grades. Mrs. Louise C. 
Tingey, principal, and Dr. H. Leland 
Green, coordinator, felt there was a 
need for vocal experience for the un- 
changed voice. The experience has 
proven to be rewarding to partici- 
pants, studentbody, and community. 

Here is the way some of my boys 
sum it up: 

(Continued to page 36) 


Mr. Russell organized and directed 
the La Canada junior high Don's Boys’ 
Choir in the Pasadena city school 
system. In addition he has taught 
English and social studies there for 
the last six years. A graduate of 
Whittier College, he received a PTA 
honorary life membership in 1955. 
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won MINE... MISSILE 


Aunantuat Sulivonals 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles. 


About 85% of ali nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 





PETE’S HORSES 


mentality and seriously subnormal academic interest and 
achievement. His behavior record was excellent. 

Pete’s two great loves were horses and drawing. He 
earned straight A’s in his art classes and extended the 
practice periods into all of his class rooms. After school 
he worked in a livery stable, combing horses, and as 
soon as that 16th birthday arrived he would go to work 
there fulltime. The owner had promised him a job. 

So for the next four months, until that magical 16th 
birthday rolled around, I should have to cope daily with 
an overgrown boy with a history book in his hand and 
horses in his head and heart. How insistent should I be? 
My professional duty was obvious—or was it? This was 
the last good chance society was likely to have to enrich 
Pete's life with an understanding of his national tradi- 
tions. There was a place for everything, and history class 
was certainly not the place for drawing horses. On the 
other hand, what could I, an inexperienced teacher, hope 
to accomplish in four months with a reluctant pupil of 
inferior academic background, who dreamt only of the 
day four months hence when he would be free? 

The professors at the School of Education had said 
that understanding the pupil would lead to more effec- 
tive learning and that arbitrary rigid assignments were 
not likely to be meaningful to the pupil. I thought I un- 
derstood Pete fairly well by this time, and what I un- 
derstood was that he had absolutely no interest in the 
study of history and if I wanted him to learn any history 
I would have to be arbitrary in my insistence. 


(Continued from page 20) 


Let 


But the professors had also warned us against dis. 
couraging students by deflating the importance of ‘heir 
spont.neous interests. They had even suggested that we 
utilize the pupil’s interests as motivation for the lesson, 
That we use his hobbies and enthusiasms as bait to lure 
him into the serious matter of the lesson at hand. 

Pondering my lessons from the University (for I had 
no lessons yet from experience), I resolved upon a com- 
promise with Pete—a deal. If he would strive valiantly 
with the pages of the text for so many minutes of every 
day, then I would bestow my blessing on his drawing, 
he would in every instance relate it to the history lesson 
for that day. Pete welcomed the arrangement as being 
generous on my part and appeared to put forth greater 
effort to understand the history than he ever had before. 
The results were gratifying. 

For Pete those last four months sped faster than he 
had dared to hope they would and history was far less 
onerous a task than he had anticipated. For one first 
year teacher a problem had been solved, and not without 
amusing consequences. During those last four months 
he saw revealed the leading characters of American his- 
tory as portrayed by Pete: Columbus, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Edison, and Wilson, all of them mounted! I still treasure 
the clearly recognizable drawing of Benjamin Franklin 
astride a white charger. 

Did Pete learn more or less of American history than 
he would have if an inexperienced young teacher had 
known better than to make a deal with a reluctant stu- 
dent? It’s hard to know about these things, but I'd prob- 
ably do the same thing if I had another Pete today. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Help Solve Your Textbook Problem 


Over the years they have been leaders in the field and are recog- 
nized as the Standard of Quality. 


They actually prolong the life of the book from one to three years. 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are keyed to meet the demand of budget- 


minded school administrators. 


They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs of modern textbooks. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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What’s on his mind? 


Most likely, in this case it’s fishing. Certainly there is a time for fishing—but there 
is also a time for reading and learning. Put the latter to its best use with a reading 
series that features stories chosen from the best American and British sources, 
fiction and nonfiction, contemporary and classic. Here is a series that builds teen- 


age interest in literature on a firm foundation of competence in the reading skills. 


READING ROUNDUP, 1958 copyright 


WITTY. PETERSON, PARKER, WELSH 
Book One for Grade 7; Book Two for Grade 8. 
Just published, Book Three for Grade 9. 


Teachers Edition, Teachers Guide, and Reading Tests for each book. 


\ 
4 ix j 89 . Heath and Company 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


teach by SHOWING— 
...- Show by GOING! 


Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments. . your 
class can see them all CONVEN- 
IENTLY .. SAFELY .. on Conti- 
nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY .. 
LUXURIOUSLY .. ANYWHERE 
in America.. have the same answer 
. . CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 


. 


+ 
et tity ee , TOUR DEPARTMENT 
lig ae Oe a CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
i ee 4 : 1501 South Central Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 
| am interested in: 


SG 
oe: 
An escorted tour for myself. 
Ee inten 
ee 


Approximate date of departure. 


VN Oe 


A A Charter trip for my class. 





FITZGERALD ... 
(Continued from page 19) 


dred dollars assessed valuation. In 
1871 Fitzgerald strongly urged that 
this be increased materially. In back 
of his position was the fact he had 
discovered inequalities in the ability 
of districts to support schools and he 
believed, therefore, that the state had 
an overall responsibility. He said, 
While in our centers of wealth and 


population the children have the advan- 
tage of a full year’s instruction with the 


Readability Level C 


Readability Level B 


cee eeOS 


best facilities for learning, truth compels 
the confession that for the more remote 
and sparsely settled districts of the State, 
our present system is shamefully inade- 
quate, and is but a pretense for popular 
education. Under the present system 
many districts can maintain schools only 
from three to six months in the year... . 
This is but a sham, a waste of public 
money, and a flagrant injustice toward a 
portion of the children of the state... . 
In a state system of public instruction 
should not all the children of the state 
be treated alike? As a good mother she 
should dispense the blessings of education 
with an equal hand. 


Readability Level D 


Readability Level E 
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THE 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 
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Although no action was taken on 
Fitzgerald’s recommendation at the 
ensuing session of the legislature, it 
did tend to enlist public sentiment 
in favor of equalizing state support, 
and enabled his successor, Henry N, 
Bolander, to secure in 1874 legisla- 
tion that established a state tax in 
terms of the number of census chil- 
dren. 

As part of Fitzgerald’s program for 
increased school revenue, the legis- 
lature in 1870 made provision for 
county support of schools in terms of 
a minimum educational standard, 
namely, a school term of eight 
months in each district having (1) an 
assessed valuation of more than $75,- 
000, and (2) a school population of 
more than twenty-five children. 
Under this law the county superin- 
tendent annually was required to pre- 
sent to the board of supervisors an 
estimate of the amount required to 
maintain a school term of eight 
months in each district. The super- 
visors, by law, were directed to levy 
in each district a tax sufficient to meet 
the cost of maintaining school eight 
months, over and above what was to 
be received from the state and county 
school funds. Although this law con- 
stituted a great good in the field of 
school support, it was of short dura- 
tion for the reason that the tax was 
to be levied on the basis of assess- 
ments not made by district assessors, 
and was held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

In the discussions that followed the 
enactment of this law, some school 
people urged that districts of less 
than $75,000 assessed valuation be 
brought within its provisions. In an- 
swering this suggestion, which would 
have developed a county system of 
support, Fitzgerald voiced the state's 
responsibility for education, and said, 
“T fail to perceive any good reason 
why we should not go another step 
forward, and have the whole state 
assume the task of providing tuition 
for all the children of the state.” 

In his second biennial report Fitz- 
gerald urged a minimum apportion- 
ment of $500 from the state school 
fund to each public school in the 
state. This recommendation was by- 
passed then but a few years later was 
enacted. 

The législature which met in the 
early part of 1868 was confronted 
with a bill creating the state univer- 
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sity. This measure received the en- 
dorsement of newly-elected State Su- 
perintendent Fitzgerald, and its pas- 
sage and the subsequent opening of 
the University of California has been 
referred to as the most important ed- 
ucational event during his term. He 
assisted in the organization of the in- 
stitution of higher learning as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents, because 
the law creating the university made 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction an ex officio regent. That 
Fitzgerald did his duty in this capac- 
ity there is no doubt. 

A problem related more closely to 
the state superintendency was that of 
the State Normal School opened in 
San Francisco in 1862. Since its in- 
ception this institution had shared 
quarters with San Francisco high 
school on Powell St. hill. Fitzgerald 
believed that it should be located on 
its own campus and he had some 
positive suggestions as to where this 
should be. In recommending that the 
place should be San Jose he wrote: 


San Francisco is not the place, for all 
experience proves that a school of this 
character cannot flourish in a great com- 
mercial city. To locate the Normal School 
in San Francisco would be dropping a 
drop of literature into an ocean of mam- 
mon. Neither Oakland, nor Berkeley is 
the place; in either of these towns the 
Normal School would be so overshad- 
owed by the State University, with its 
magnificent endowment and huge pro- 
portions, that it would be like a sickly 
little plant in the shade of a great oak. 
All things considered San Jose is, in my 
judgment, the proper location for the 
State Normal School. 


Resulting from Fitzgerald’s recom- 
mendations, the Governor on April 
4, 1870, approved a bill relating to 
the State Normal School. This law 
provided (1) for the location of the 
school in San Jose (2) for the accept- 
ance of a site for the school from the 
City of San Jose and (3) for the plac- 
ing of the government of the institu- 
tion under a Board of State Normal 
School Trustees, consisting of seven 
members, five of whom were to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, while that 
officer and the state superintendent 
Were to serve as ex officio trustees. 
The cornerstone for the new building 
was laid October 20 of the same year 
and as part of the program Fitzgerald 
made the principal address. 

Fitzgerald continued the policy of 
his predecessors of having state 
teachers’ institutes. These were held 
in San Francisco on May 4-7, 1869, 
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September 13-16, 1870, and Novem- 
ber 7-10, 1871. The policy of holding 
these professional meetings ended 
with Fitzgerald for the reason that 
thereafter the legislature failed to ap- 
propriate for their support. Early in 
the Swett administration a profes- 
sional journal, The California Teacher, 
had been inaugurated. In 1856 the 
legislature authorized the State 
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we hope proves helpful 





Board of Education to assume re- 
sponsibility for its publication, and 
John Swett served as editor. When 
his term was completed, Superin- 
tendent Fitzgerald took over the edi- 
torship. In this he was assisted by his 
brother, A. L. Fitzgerald. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until Decem- 
ber 31, 1872. 

In 1871 the Democratic State Con- 





BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“‘Games Make Spelling 
Fun” is a teaching aid 
for grades 2,3,4 and 5. 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 

entire school year. 






Watching your weight! 


Teacher-tested, classroom- 
proved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 5% x 8%” — 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
postpaid to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
Newport Beach, California. 


The delicious bit of sweet 


in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 

is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 
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vention nominated Fitzgerald for an- 
other term as state superintendent. 
At the polls, however, he lost to his 
Republican opponent, Henry N. Bo- 
lander, who received 48,860 votes 
against Fitzgerald’s 34,312. In 1875 
he again was nominated by the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention but he lost 
to Ezra S. Carr, the Republican can- 
didate. In 1877-8 Fitzgerald served 
as chaplain of the state assembly. 
Fitzgerald’s failure to win a sec- 
ond term was due to several factors. 
One of these was the strong Repub- 





lican trend in California. Another was 
his failure fully to overcome the aver- 
sion which many had to a clergyman 
in public office. A third was his 
strong endorsement of a bill in the 
legislature which would have given 
the non-public (parochial) schools of 
San Francisco a share of the state 
school fund apportionment. 

In 1878 Fitzgerald moved to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where he became 
editor of the Christian Advocate, an 
official organ of the Methodist 
Church. His great competency in this 
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State 


position eventually won for him clec. 
tion as a bishop of his church. In 
1894 in this capacity he returned to 
California to preside at the 42nd An. 
nual Methodist Conference. Right 
Reverend Oscar Penn Fitzgerald, ed. 
ucator, editor and bishop, died in 
Monteagle, Tennessee on August 6, 
1911. He was then eighty-two years of 
age. Although not as popular as some, 
and somewhat handicapped by his 
religious calling, he was, neverthe- 
less, one of the great pioneer edu- 
cators of California. 


CREDENTIALS... 
(Continued from page 14) 


about them are scheduled for con- 
ference discussion. Higher standards 
for inservice and preservice programs 
are to be investigated. Long an area 
of neglect in local association activ- 
ity, teacher education will be studied 
in an effort to find new local support 
for improved programs. 

New teacher supply and demand 
trends will be studied by conference 
delegates. Association leaders will 
confer on successful programs to 
select and retain qualified teachers. 
Associations have been effective in 
solving personnel supply problems in 
several areas of the state. Analysis 
of their best practices will receive the 
serious attention of several study 
groups at the 1958 conferences. 

Conference announcements were 
released in February and delegates 
are now being named by local asso- 
ciations. Invitations and conference 
materials are being mailed from the 
San Francisco Commission office as 
rapidly as delegates’ names are re- 
ceived. 

Additional information is available 
from John Mocine, Los Angeles city 
college; Lois Williams, Montebello 
city schools; Donald Ericksen, Reed- 
ley junior college; Merle Wood, Fort 
Bragg high school; Kenneth Gray, 
Lakewood high school, Long Beach: 
John Hiler, Borel school, San Mateo; 
Jean Pogue, Watsonville high school: 
or Charles Millis, Chico state college. 
TEPS MEETINGS: 

March 15—Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles. 

March 22—CSTA Professional Problems 
Conference, Pasadena College. 

March 29—CSTA Professional Problems 
Conference, Fresno State College. 

April 10-12—California Council on Teacher 


Education, Santa Barbara. 
May I—CSTA Executive Board, Asilomar. 
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Professional questions may be addressed to Harry; A. Fosdick, CTA Public Relations Executive 


Life Diploma 

Q. I’m in my fifth year of teaching, 
the first year of which was served on 
a provisional credential. Am I correct 
in assuming that a teacher may ob- 
tain a life certificate after five years of 
teaching? If so, does the first year on 
a provisional count? 

Ans. To be eligible for a life di- 
ploma, a teacher must have com- 
pleted 48 months of successful pub- 
lic school experience, 21 of which 
must have been in California. Edu- 
cation Code Section 12306 states 
that no credit is given for service 
under an emergency or provisional 
credential. 


Recovered Salary 


Q. One of our teachers resigned in 
January after having been paid for 
July and August as well as for the 
months during which she taught. Is it 
correct that the district should re- 
cover the total amount of the salary 
paid her in July and August since 
she failed to fulfill her contract? 

Ans. The district is required to re- 
cover only that portion of the ad- 
vance salary payments which would 
have been earned in the months of 
the school term during which no 
service is rendered. To compute this, 
you first establish the daily wage by 
dividing the total number of days of 
the school term (including Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays) into the an- 
nual salary. Multiply the daily wage 
by the number of days from the 
start of the school term to the day 
on which service was terminated. 
The difference between this earned 
salary and the amount which has 
been paid is the amount to be re- 
turned to the district. 
give the exact 


This would not 


amount, since it’s probable that the 
money deducted for withholding tax 
would be greater than it should be 
if based on a total income for the 
partial year. This excess in deduc- 
tions should be subtracted from the 
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recoverable 
payments. 


Piano Teaching 
Q. Is there any movement on foot 


to subsidize the private piano teacher 
from public school funds in order to 
provide basic piano instruction? Is 
there any thought being given to re- 
leased time from school for this pur- 
pose even if public school funds are 
not provided? This would be a defi- 
nite way of helping the gifted child, 





of whom we speak, so much. 


portion of the salary 


ll: SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES-—established by 
Wesleyan University in 1953—is designed especii uly for men and women teachers 
who are ambitious for personal and professional growth— teachers who want to 
fit themselves more fully for the new opportunities in American education. The 
program of 30 hours permits work in two or more related subjects and may in- 
clude introductory courses in subjects not previously studied. Courses in Educa- 
tion are not required. 

Small classes are taught by a distinguished faculty. 
as an individual. 


Each student is treated 


The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. degree is offered include 
ART, BEHAVIORAI. SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHEMAT- 
ICS, NATURAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCIENCE. An INTER- 
FIELD major is also offered. The extensive curriculum includes 
American Literature, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics, Economics, English Literature, European Lit- 
erature, Geology, Government, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology and interdepartmental courses. 


The Certificate of Advanced Study is awarded upon satisfactory completion 
of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 

Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swimming, square 
dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG, 





Professor Joseph S. Daltry 
Summer School for Teachers 
Box 39 Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan's 
1958 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 


Name 


Address 





Ans. So far as I’ve heard, there has 
been no movement to subsidize pri- 
vate music teachers from public 
school funds or to grant released 
time for this instruction. I could fore- 
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The Macmillan 


1957 Edition 


by Arthur I. Gates 


... More success 
in reading 


... More ease 
in teaching 


Only THE MACMIL- 
LAN READERS have 
the preparatory and 
Skill-Building Book 
Method for readiness, 
reading and follow - up. 
These really effective 
books help you intro- 
duce children to the new 
words and concepts 
needed to read the sto- 
ries in the Basal Read- 
ers. And the Teachers 
Manuals provide all 
those ‘‘extras’’ that 
mean so much to the 
busy teacher who is 
looking for new ways to 
meet the changing needs 
of her classroom. 


Your representatives 
in California are: 
Carl F. Loeper 


10906 Forbes Avenue 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


Francis W. Shanahan 
8533 Snowden Avenue 
Pacoima, California 


Lester L. Walker 
1312 Albina Avenue 
Berkeley 6, California 


She Macmillan Ee. 


111 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5, California 





see that there would be a strenuous 
objection raised to such proposals 
from many sources since most chil- 
dren are in school only 25 to 30 hours 
per week for approximately 36 weeks 
each year. I’m sure the general feel- 
ing would be that special music in- 
struction should be obtained outside 
of school hours. 

On the financing suggestion, those 
concerned with obtaining adequate 
state and local funds to finance the 
existing program could not be ex- 
pected to give much priority to any 
proposal for public subsidy of in- 
dividual tutoring. 


Leave Extension 

Q. I’m a permanent teacher in this 
district and am now on maternity 
leave. Could I request an extension of 
my leave without losing tenure 
status? If the leave is granted, may I 
do substitute teaching during this 
period? 

Ans. There certainly is no reason 
why you should not request an ex- 
tension of your leave if you wish to 
do so. If the board grants your re- 
quest, your tenure status is protected 
since you remain in the employ of 
the district. If the request is denied, 
you would have to return to duty or 
resign. A resignation would cancel 
your rights under tenure unless you 
were re-employed in the same dis- 
trict within three years. 

Employment as a substitute on a 
day-to-day basis would not affect 
your position, even if it were in the 
same district. 


Absence Deduction 

Q. One of our teachers was absent 
from school to perform a civic serv- 
ice not connected with school duties. 
His salary deduction for this absence 
was 1/180th of his annual salary. Is 
this the legal deduction for such an 
absence? Could a different ratio be 
used? 

Ans. According to our interpreta- 
tion of Education Code Section 
13835, it would be impossible to use 
1/180th as the determinant of salary 
deductions for a day’s absence. If this 
day is considered leave without pay, 
the total number of days in the school 
term—including Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays—would be the proper 
divisor. In many districts this is 
1/280th. 


We believe that district governing 
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How Thousands upon Thousands of Folks 
SAVE OVER $1,000,000 


The Easy Vitamin-Quota 
Direct-to-Home Way! 


BUY IN CONFIDENCE! Ali orders 
supervised by qualified pharmacists! 


VITAMIN A VITAMIN B: 
25,000 Units 25 MG. 


50,000 Units 
WOR cris nccee 
250 for 

1,000 for 


VITAMIN C 
100 MG. 
250 for sa 


1,000 for 


250 MG. 
WE MOE ees eckee 85c 
250 for $2.00 
1,000 for .......$7.00 
500 MG. 
100 for . $1.40 
250 for ; $3.25 : $5.00 
1,000 for $11.50 1 1,000 for $17.50 


VITAMIN E—30 Int'l Units 
100 for $1.50 250 for $3.50 1,000 for $12.50 
50 Int'l Units 
250 for $5.75 
100 Int'l Units 
250 for $7.85 


PZave COW 


on Highest Quality, Freshly-Packed 
Food Supplement 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


100 for $2.50 1,000 for $18.25 


100 for $3.35 1,000 for $27.00 


in a Single Tablet 


Including the Important 
RED’ VitaminB,; Along 
With Other Stimulants 

for the Growth of 


RED BLOOD 
cells 


Try this Guaranteed- 
Potency, all Vitamin- 
Mineral Formula—PLEMS 
containing 28 Nutritional 
Factors—at a cost of $2.35 
for 100 tablets — one a day 
is an adequate dose. 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 
Vie. A S,000 USP units | Fluerine 1 . | Rutia 
Vit. D 1,600 USP units | tren - | Choline 
Vitemin 8-12 2 Meg. | Calcium - | Inositol 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | Manganese . | ledine ‘ le 
Vitemin ¢ 50 mg. | Col. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Vitemin 8-1 SMg.| Pantetherste 3 Mg. | Petessivm b 
Vitemin 6-2 2g. | Niecinemide 20 Mg. | Zinc 
Vitemin 8-6 0.5 Mg. | Vitemin K 0.2 Mg. | Magnesium > 
Cobelt 0.15 Mg. | Vitemin E 1.25 1.U. | Phosphorus 110 My. 
Copper 1 Mg. | Biotin 1 Meg. | 


Tests prove that no comparable, nationally ad- 
vertised formula surpasses Plems in value and 
potency. They contain vitamin potencies that 
exceed minimum adult daily requirements. 


Save Over 53 per 100 


100 Tabs $2.35 500 Tabs $10.00 
250 Tabs 5.25 1000 Tabs 19.00 


Vitamins listed are sold only at the address 
below. We pay all postage. Order C.O.D. or 
save all charges by sending check or moncy 
order. Money back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s 
largest distributors of vitamins. Est. 1923. 
Serving over 2,000,000 families, coast-to-coast. 
Dept. L-812, 1125 Crenshaw Bivd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Sales in California, add 4% to total of order. 
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boards have wide discretionary 
owcers in respect to granting leaves. For complete catalogue write to 


The district could deduct only the 7 ee Dean of the 


amount of the substitute’s salary, or f 

deduct nothing for the day if the “he SUMMER SESSIONS 
absence is classified within a local seo 
leave policy which permits this con- College of the Pacific 
—. Pe STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


The board would not be obligated : ; F 
to grant any part of the day’s pay. A ae el a TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
recent ruling by the Attorney Gen- é.4 = cy JUNE 17 and JULY 21 
eral's office makes it clear that a day’s $. mn ot 
absence during the term is to be com- oH vey’ 1 © 5 8 
puted on the same basis as absence at a AB 
the beginning or end of the term. l ‘aoe’ I A Edi e 
This brings the absence within the ii? at Cac, er ucation 
meaning of Section 13835 and makes A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
use of the 1/180 divisor impossible. leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 
Several county counsels have re- ‘ 
versed their rulings on this distinction Si / Fe 
since the Attorney General's letter peca eatures 
was released. We cannot see how any CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM WORKSHOP IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
counsel could support the procedure in regular sessions June 23 to July 11 
you describe. FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP Understanding of 


June 23 to July 3 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Sick Leave “Bonus” COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY June 17 to July 18 


June 22 to August 10 
Q. Sick leave pay is provided for PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
: regular & intersession (June 9-16) 


all teachers in the budget. Many July 28 to August 9 
teachers use their leave privileges (Earn from 1 to 14 units PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
regularly, while others accumulate in C.O.P. Summer Sessions ) June 22 to July 27 
most of the allowed time. Would it 

be possible to grant a “bonus” to 

those with regular attendance, based 


upon their unused sick leave at time . 
sf valivommentt Wi eiudil ie lee, Legal foe IDYLLWILD seareainlioreainaiaaiai 
a Board to grant such a retirement School of Conservation and 
bonus, or would legislation be re- SUMMER 1958 ° 

‘ Natural Science 


quired ? 
Ans. First, let’s remove the fallacy 
of your first sentence. A district does 
not budget an amount equal to the One- and Two-Week Workshop - 
full cost of sick leave if all teachers for 
should use the maximum time avail- 
able to them. Districts budget only ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
the amount which might reasonably 
be estimated to cover actual sick 


leave absences. Experience hac ART, RHYTHMS and DANCE, DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES, MUSIC, 
ee CONSERVATION EDUCATION, OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


per teacher. Experience in individual 
districts may vary from this statewide WILDERNESS WORKSHOP 
average. 

If a district must plan on budgeting 
for the full use of sick leave, either 
currently or by an accumulated 
bonus, it would require an amount at 
least three times common current 
practice. This comes from the amount 
budgeted for instructional salaries. 
I think you can see the effect this 
a might have on a district salary sched- 
ast, ule. This should be considered by 
' aly faculty before members decide 
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Idyllwild Arts Foundation 


Upper Division and Grad- Idyllwild, California 


vate Credit through Univer- Please send the following bulletins: 
sity of Southern California College nde Vast 
and Long Beach State Col- 
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TOUR DIRECTOR 
Dr. Edwin J. Staley, Executive Secretary, 
Calif. Assn. for Health, Phys. Educ. and Recreation 


Attend 
University of HAWAII 
Summer School Sessions 


Special for California teachers and students 


54 DAYS ... . WITH 
LONGER STAY OVER 


COMPLETE 





Price Includes All This!! 


Round Trip Transportation 
Excellent Accommodations 
Aloha Greeting and Transfer 
Tipping and Luggage Handling 
Orientation Meeting 

Aloha Reception Party 
Introduction Party—First 
Introduction Party—Second 
Fashion Show—Luncheon 
Picnic—Hawaiian Style 
Luau—Hawaiian Feast 

Formal Dinner and Dance 
Dinner and Dance Nite 

Pearl Harbor Cruise 

Circle Island Tour 

Mt. Tantalus Tour 

Koko-Head Waimanalo Tour 
City Tour of Honolulu 
Romantic Catamaran Sailing 
Thrilling Outrigger Canoe Ride 
Glassbottom Boat Excursion 
**Hawaii Calls’’ Radio Program 
Aquarium Tour 

Guest Card Privileges—Clubs 
House Doctor on Call 

Aloha Farewell and Transfer 
Large Central Waikiki Office 
to serve you in every way. 


+ 
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STEAMSHIP SPACE STILL AVAILABLE 
FOR EARLY APPLICANTS 


THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS GIVES OUR 
GROUP ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES AND 
PRIORITIES NOT AVAILABLE TO INDIVID- 
UALS TRAVELING ALONE. 





For further information and 
complete brochure, write: 


UNIVERSITY STUDY TOURS 
Dr. Edwin J. Staley, Tour Dir. 


Box 358 CTA Building 693 Sutter St. 


San Francisco 2 
or phone: 
VAlencia 4-0700 


to seek such recognition for attend- 
ance regularity. 

As for the legality, it is doubtful 
that even the legislature could grant 
such a gift of public funds. It prob- 
ably would require a vote of the peo- 
ple amending the State Constitution. 
Some variation might be achieved by 
legislation, however. 

This does not mean that it might 
not be possible to work out some plan 
of rewarding teachers who do not 
make maximum use of their sick 
leave. However, it should be remem- 
bered that sick leave is granted for the 
protection of pupils and of teachers. 
Like health insurance, lack of need 
constitutes some reward in itself. Sick 
leave is not an added vacation privi- 
lege accorded public employees. Any 
proposal must carefully avoid making 
it appear so. 


Interest on Deposits 


Q. In the December Journal you 
stated that no tax is collected on the 
return of retirement deposits. I was 
nearly 60 years old when I finally 
withdrew my deposits, and I was 
compelled to pay income tax on part 
of the refund. Was this an error? 


Ans. This was no error. The pre- 
vious answer was too brief. You prob- 
ably did not pay any tax on the 
money you had contributed to the re- 
tirement system, but you may have 
been charged for the interest which 
had accumulated. If the deposits have 
remained in the system for a long 
period, the amount of interest may 
be considerable. It is subject to tax 
in the year in which it is received. 
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Sas - West (Mecca 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 


STIMULATING COSMOPOLITAN 
CAMPUS 


215 graduate and undergraduate courses in 
39 fields 


Education Workshops—distinguished faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 
ee 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


MEXICO—Easter Week—$257 
EUROPE—French Study Tour—$745 
EUROPE—S. F. to S. F.—$1525 


HAWAII—Six Weeks—$495 
JAPAN—Air Cruise—$1495 


Ask for Free Folders 


hilton Cuurs an, teh 








_ HOLIDAY MEXICO 
July 13 thru August 2 * 
Leisurely Auto Tour 
GUADALAJARA MEXICO CITY 
OAXACA TAXCO ACUPULCO 
For information write or phone 
MARION G. RENSHAW, Librarian 
1413 W. Los Angeles Ave. 


Montebello, California 
PArkview 1-4596 ANgelus 3-2191 


“NEW LOOK” IN TRAVEL 


A completely new kind of travel for those 
who have cultural interests in Europe. Flex- 
ible itineraries; educational projects; later 
return, if desired. Tour of all Central Europe 
for only $787 via Air France from N. Y. 
Leaves West Coast June 19 and July 3. 


DR. BERG'S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 
Saint Mary's College, California 


$445 








SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and Association of Texas Col- 
leges; accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 23, 1958 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, in Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field Geog- 
raphy, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. Special program 
for High School teachers. Courses in Spanish lan- 
guage for junior and senior students in High 
School. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 


Instituto Technologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30- 
August 9, courses in art, folklore, geography 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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ROTE 
And 
READING 


By Emelie Hammarstrand 











































EARNING to read is always an 

adventure for a six-year-old; it is 
anew experience. But how much of 
it is nevertheless rote and how much 
thinking need he do, or must he do, 
in order to acquire the skill of read- 
ing? 

When the child confronts the 
printed page for the first time he is 
faced with a problem of deciphering 
symbols as truly as if he were dealing 
with arithmetical symbols rather than 
words. He must translate print into 
a sound that makes a word and the 
word must have meaning to him. He 
has heard people use these words. A 
Spanish word normally means noth- 
ing to an English-speaking child. But 
an English word has been used in his 
hearing often enough so that he rec- 
ognizes it as an English word which 
he has spoken many times. He reads 
words he has used orally. Therefore, 
they automatically have meaning for 
him. He has probably been admon- 
ished “to look” or “to run away” 
many times. He is not surprised to 
discover these words in his reading 
book. He comprehends them very 
well because he has acted them out 
countless times. If he cannot read a 
word it means that he does not know 
enough about the phonetic symbols 
in that word. He cannot pronounce it 
as a word that he has used or has 
heard other people use. He needs 
more practice in seeing, saying and 
sounding. The word will soon be- 


Experts in the teaching of reading 
have written profoundly on this sub- 
ject and professional opinion is both 
exacting and precise. Miss Hammar- 
strand, with eleven years of teaching 
first grade (the last three in Lynwood 
schools) believes that drill is an essen- 
tial—and states her views simply. 
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Health Teaching 
made 
Dramatic and Personal 







The New 


JUST LIKE ME, Primer 
BEING SIX, Book 1 

SEVEN OR SO, Book 2 
FROM EIGHT TO NINE, Book 3 
GOING ON TEN, Book 4 























In these books, you'll find new approaches to basic health teaching, new help 
for guiding children through play and exercise, new ways of teaching safety, 


a built-in testing program. 










Descriptive material free on request. Ask for No. 563. 






855 California Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 








Put all your VASES anew together... 





Niew AAEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


highways follow historic trails to 
fascinating shopsand restaurants, 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, modern 
mountains, spectacular rock for- accommodations everywhere. Ss 
mations, ten National Clip coupon for FREE booklets_ a) 
Parks and Monuments. New MExico 
Adventure! Explore pre- STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
historic ruins, roam BOX 58-N STATE CAPITOL 

: SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
the land of Coronado, 
Kit Carson, Billy the 








ee Ce 
VANCED STUDY 
eae 
Study and play 
at any one of 


Tell me about an Enchantment Vacation (7) 
Send information on Summer Courses 





Kid. Sports! Fish trout errr ey pee ewe 

streams, golf, ride horse- ited colleges in Bias. it 

back, swim. And... fine CA tie i 8 te oe 
nee es ad 





DR. REX H. TURNER 


Past President C.T.A. and life 
member of both C.T.A. and N.E.A. 
Superintendent Sequoia H.S. District 


Will be Tour Conductor for: 


MEXICO 


(Teachers—their wives or husbands. 
21 yr. age limit minimum.) 


Leaving San Francisco or L.A. 
airports—July 11, 1958 
Price of two week personally 
conducted tour will be: 


*425 


Package price of tour includes: 


Round trip tourist airfare (Deduct $29.70 
if departure is from Los Angeles.) All ho- 
tels, (quoted per person, two in double 
room). Sightseeing with trained guides. 
Air ticket from Acapulco. Meals outside 
Mexico City and nightclubs as indicated 
in brochure. 

Transfers to and from hotel. 

Tips and baggage fees. 

Entrance fees to parks, etc. 

Tourist Card to Mexico upon application. 


Itinerary includes: 


Mexico City and sightseeing in and around 
this area for six days. (Shrine of Guada- 
lupe, Pyramids, University, and _ night- 
clubs.) 

Fortin, Spa Penafiel, Puebla, 

Hacienda Vista Hermosa 

Cuernavaca and Taxco 

Acapulco 

Back to Mexico City and return to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco 


Brochures and applications: 
LYtell 1-0353 


Ewe ee 


1500 El Camino 
San Carlos, California 
Accredited Travel agents for all world 


and domestic travel, hotel and 
resort accommodations. 


come a part of his reading vocabu- 
lary. 

Music is beautiful, inspiring, 
thought-provoking, and_ satisfying. 
But hours of pure practice are needed 
before the latent power and beauty 
of music can be properly produced 
by a musical student. So it is that 
practice in the use and structure of 
words, phrases, sentences, para- 
graphs, and finally stories is essential 
to the beginning student before he 
can read thought-provoking material. 


The first phrases and notes and 
“ditties” in beginning music must 
have elements of harmony and 
beauty for the music student lest he 
would never continue to drill and 
practice. By the same token the be- 
ginning words, phrases, and stories of 
the pre-primer must have enough 
meaning and plot to stimulate prac- 
tice. But the music student is not ful- 
filling his full calling in his practice 
drills and neither is the reading stu- 
dent exercising his full powers of rea- 

(Continued to page 38) 


LETTERS 


from readers 


INTEGRATION POLICY 


In as much as the CTA has gone on rec- 
ord as subscribing to NEA’s stand on inte- 
gration, the Franklin High School Teachers 
Association feels it proper to state its dis- 
satisfaction with that stand. 

With the traditions of democracy in 
mind, we would assume that we cannot 
command a position of educational leader- 
ship unless our teaching profession itself 
adheres to the democratic process. Then, if 
such is the case, it follows that a minimum 
requirement of any stand on integration 
would support, openly and specifically, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Therefore we urge that the CTA recon- 
sider its subscription to the NEA resolution 
and that we take a stand more consistent 
with the moral and legal values we en- 
deavor to teach. However, since this is but 
the opinion of one group, we also urge that 
other teacher organizations make their 
views known in order that CTA may take a 
truly representative position on this matter. 

—RosBErRT DUTTON, 
President 

—WALLY WALKER, 
Secretary 


(next page) 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


Six units of Graduate or Upper Division Credit 


w 


SUPERIOR GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 
by AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Mr. Thomas H. Glenn 
Chairman, Division of Humanities 
Santa Ana College 
55 GLORIOUS DAYS 
From NEW YORK June 22: Visit ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 
All Expense $1803 Luggage Free 
Irish Preliminary—Scandinavian Extension 


Ww 


SUPERIOR STUDENT TOUR 
By AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Madame Louise M. Glenn 
Professor of French Language and Literature 
Scripps College 

49 GLORIOUS DAYS 
From NEW YORK July 1: Visit ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 
All Expense $1515 Luggage Free 

Open to younger teachers 


Ww 


POPULAR EUROPEAN TOUR 
From California via Panama Canal 
with Dr. and Mrs. James C. Barnett 
72 GLORIOUS DAYS 
Lv. San Francisco, July 1 
h Long Beach, July 2 
29,000-ton ORSOVA, Orient Line 
33 DAYS IN EUROPE 
Visit PANAMA, TRINIDAD, MADEIRA, 
LISBON, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND. 


All Expense $1426 


* 


POPULAR EUROPEAN AIR TOUR 
with Mr. William R. Corser 
Long Beach State College 
43 GLORIOUS DAYS 
From NEW YORK July 5: Visit ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 
All Expense $1413 Luggage Free 
Irish Preliminary Scandinavian Extension 


w 


AROUND THE WORLD 
with Dr. Giles Brown 
Orange Coast College 
64 days—$2995 all expense 

Leave California June 22. Visit Honolulu, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Macao, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, Ankor Wat, India, Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Holy Land, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, 


Greece. 


AFRICA 
with Mr. Harry Jackson or Dr. Nora Thompson 
Leave New York June 22 or 29 
67 days—$2595 all expense 
See all the main attractions in Africa. Best 
accommodations, complete sight-seeing. 


Ww 


The above tours are all outstanding values. 
Detailed information and folders on request. 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
618 North Main Street—Santa Ana, Calif. 
Kimberly 3-9473 


Luggage Free 
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December 1957 issue of CTA Journal 
(page 31) published a letter from Mr. 
Dutton requesting information on 
CTA’s policy concerning integration, as 
discussed in Dr. Record’s article in Oc- 
tober issue. An editorial note suggested 
that, since the State Council of Educa- 
tion did not have a stated policy on rec- 
ord, it was assumed that CTA subscribed 
to the policy adopted by NEA. The 
NEA resolution of 1957 was restated in 
full. If the Franklin High School Teach- 
ers Association of Stockton or any other 
chartered association wishes to propose 
action by the Council on this matter, it 
may do so through its representatives as 
prescribed in Article V, Section 1 a-b, 
of the CTA By-Laws.—Editor 


X-RAY PROBLEM 

Dr. Garland’s discussion of chest X-rays 
(CTA Journal, January, 1958, page 25) is 
far from reassuring and certainly does not 
provide any satisfactory answers to the 
questions I tried to raise in the article, 
“Teachers and Their Mutant Progeny.” No 
comment is made on the quote taken from 
the New York Times, “A committee of out- 
standing scientists reported today that 
atomic radiation, no matter how small the 
dose, harms not only the person receiving 
it but also all of his descendants.” 

The major question in my letter is the 
effect on the progeny of exposed individ- 
uals. Dr. Garland dismisses this with, “Bio- 
logic studies in recent years show that 
genetic changes may be produced in lower 
forms of animal life with small doses of ra- 
diation. The transfer of this experimental 
data to humans represents speculation ...” 
He ignores a recent study of a large num- 
ber of persons who have been exposed to 
X-rays to a greater degree than the average 
person and have had a small but sig- 
nificantly increased number of abnormal 
births. 

I tried to emphasize that I was not anti- 
X-ray but questioned the excessive use of a 
theoretically dangerous technique if an ade- 
quate alternative is available. 

Dr. Garland’s article would seem to in- 
dicate a vested interest in X-ray therapy. 
Would the CTA Journal ask for comments 
from geneticists who are not only authori- 
ties on this topic but would not have con- 
nections with the use of X-rays that could 
influence their statements? 

JAMES C. HACKLER, 
Mt. Diablo Unified School 
District 


“All right! Who barked?” 
CTA Journal, March 1958 


Valuable additions 
to elementary aids 


4ippincott 


textbooks 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) 
Grades 1-6 by Smith 


These six new activity books are a key to scientific understanding 
on the elementary level. They correlate careful observation, 
classification, experiments, and discovery of relationships through 
personal student participation — a learning by doing approach. 
Teacher's Editions will be available upon request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and 
their quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series for 
the primary grades. Workbooks combine text material and practice 
activities. Teacher's Manuals, one per grade, will be available upon 
request. 


Represented by 
R. W. Francis, P. O. Box 218, Sierra Madre 
Gale H. Reedy, P. O. Box 446, Berkeley 


a. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


' a > 
\ A ‘oa S 


4 xe on.. © “Entinle 7 ; 


Main lines radiating from Paris in all directions | 
make it possible to reach any spot in France a 
and in all European countries quickly 
and easily. 
Trains leaving St. Lazare go to the 
Normandy coast and England. From 
Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries are reached. Gare de Est ™ ,, 
serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and tre 
Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 
trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, 
the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. 


So you see, when you set off from Paris, you'll 
not only be assured of traveling on trains which 
_ set a world standard for comfort, service, 
speed and courtesy, but will use a 
terminal system that has made Paris 
‘‘the railroad turntable’’ of all Europe. 


= 
a 
hy 


323 Geary Street. San Franciscc 


1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. P Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CA-2 


Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated 
booklet 
**France."’ City 


Address 





TRAVEL FOR LESS! 


EUROPE ... 5 to 12 weeks 
Special Trips for Youthful Teachers 


$655 to $1495 all-expense 
SOUTH AMERICA ... visit Panama 


— Colombia — Ecuador — Peru — 
Chile — Argentina — Uruguay — 
Brazil with optional trips to Inca- 
land and Amazon River. 


$995 all-expense 


ROUND the WORLD ... visit Japan 
— Manila — Hong Kong — Thai- 
land — India — Egypt — Jordan 
— lebanon — Turkey — Greece 
with optional side trips in Europe. 


$2095 all-expense 


All trips are escorted. Small, con- 
genial groups. Prices are all-inclu- 
sive, College credit available. Write 
now for FREE information to: 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
Travel Service 


Box 109 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


HAWAII 


1998 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


HOWARD TOUR 


54-day tour 
only $499, plus tax 


STEAMSHIP SPACE AVAILABLE 


Consult 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Avenue 
Oakland 10, Calif. 

TE 6-1707 


Only $25.00 deposit 
Refundable at Any Time 


BOYS LIKE MUSIC... 
(Continued from page 23) 


“My knowledge of music and sight 
reading has grown. Taking choir has 
inspired my piano so I think I will start 
taking lessons again.” 

“T really enjoyed being in choir this 
year, it has been a lot of fun. I liked 
going to hear the Vienna Boys’ Choir.” 

“I like the concert we gave last 
night. I am proud to be a member of 
our choir.” 


“I am very glad I took choir and I 
think it is the best class — next to 
lunch.” 

The choir elects its own officers 
from both levels, the only exception 
being the president, who must be an 
eighth grader. The vice-president, 
secretary, point secretary, room 
chairman, and chief librarian may be 
either a seventh or an eighth grader 
and may come from any one of the 
three choir sections. 


A balanced program of choral lit- 
erature, drill in sight reading, nota- 
tion and musicianship is stressed. The 
choir sings three part literature from 
Palestrina to Irving Berlin. The boys 
share in the selection of program ma- 
terials and may bring any songs in 
current vogue to be sung during the 
warm-up fun periods. Popular tastes 
and TV-radio popular songs may be 
included on assembly programs. 

A number system is used which the 
boys like. Its purpose is uniform 
discipline. “One” the choir stands at 
attention for singing and dismissal; 
“two” at ease and singing position; 
and “three” sitting at attention using 
proper posture for rehearsal singing. 
A point system of plus and minus 
points is used for grading. The point 
secretary is charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping a careful record 
for each of the members of the choir. 

The choir sings for various school 
assemblies and community functions. 
Members receive points for each per- 
formance. Two annual concerts are 
given, one at Christmas and one in 
the spring. A typical program of 
three-part music would include: Pal- 
estrina’s “O Bone, Jesu’; a setting of 
Wm. Blake’s poem “The Lamb” by 
Forsblad, “Old King Cole” by For- 
sythe, “Birth of the Blues” by War- 
nick, Mozart’s “Gloria” and “The 
Alphabet,” Milkey’s “Five Men Went 
to Mow’ followed by songs from Walt 
Disney movies. It might also include 
TV programs like the program 
“Cheyenne,” or “Cindy” in calypso 
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rhythm and perhaps a modern setting 
of the poem “Prayer After “Triump)” 
by La Maesch. 

To create and maintain intercst 
and morale, the original group sought 
help from parents, who formed an 
informal Mothers’ Council to assist 
them in raising funds for uniforms. 
Raising $900 in three years required 
selling candy, putting on three an- 
nual Christmas concerts, taking con- 
tributions from the student body and 
the Fathers’ Council, and presenting 


DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKS 
by California 
Author and Artist Teams 


MR. CHARLIE, 
THE FIREMAN'S FRIEND 


By Edith Thacher Hurd 
and Clement Hurd 


In the fourth of the popular “Mr. Charlie” 
books the Hurds tell of the adventures of 
their delightful hero as an official firemen’s 
helper. With lots of pictures and large type 
for small readers. Ages 3-6. $2.25 


THE MOUSE WHO 
LIKED TO READ IN BED 


By Miriam Clark Potter 
and Zenas Potter 


Scuffie the mouse reads in bed from maga- 
zines he makes himself from pieces of old 
newspapers—a fortunate hobby, he finds, 
when one of his visitors turns out to be 
a CAT. With amusing pictures by both 
the Potters and large, easy-to-read type. 
Ages 6-8. $1.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOUR 


Under the sponsorship of Loyola University of 
los Angeles and the California Teachers Asso- 
tiation, Southern Section. Unique Travel Plan 
designed for California teachers. 45 actual land 
days. University credit optional. 









low Cost Limited Number 
Write: 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOURS 


1115 Wiladonda Drive La Canada, Calif. 












racial ec Frac 













CALIFORNIA’S 
WONDERLANDS 


@ LASSEN NAT'L PARK June 15-21 
@ YOSEMITE NAT'L PARK June 22-28 


@ ASILOMAR June 29-July 5 
one unit for each 5-day trip. NO 
HOMEWORK, BOOKS, OR TESTS 


invigorating morning jaunts along 
the trail studying trees, birds, wild 
flowers 


afternoon trips to special points of 
interest 


evenings of fun and relaxation 


for information about this unique 
way to earn college credit simply 
send us the coupon below 


West Coast 
Nature School 


West Coast Nature School 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 





















Name 





Address 





City == Zone. _ State 
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“Tom Sawyer” by Jonathan Elkus of 






the University of California. 

One boy later wrote, “Tom Sawyer 
was an unforgettable experience for 
me. It was a very, very good experi- 
ence for everyone.” Another wrote 
of the musical play, written origi- 
nally for Miss Madi Bacon and the 
San Francisco Boys’ Choir, “I like the 
smoking song and the pirate song 
best—the kids at school were hum- 
ming the tunes the next day.” Pre- 
sented at two performances with a 
double cast, the show called for the 
help of many teachers in staging and 
lighting, parents in costuming and 
rehearsals, and the student body 
community in promotion and attend- 
ance. 

Boys and music... what a mixture! 
We cannot afford to ignore the re- 
sponsiveness of boys to fine music— 
if they are properly challenged and 
receive the support and interest of 
the school and community working 
together. 


Conant to Speak 
At AASA Convention 


James B. Conant, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, will be one of the top 
speakers at the San Francisco re- 
gional convention of American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
March 8-11. Speaking at the opening 
session Saturday night, the famous 
president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity will discuss “The Superin- 
tendent As Educational Statesman.” 

Historian Henry Steele Commager 
of Amherst College and Columbia 
University, will speak on “Education 
and Government” Tuesday evening. 

James L. McCaskill, NEA assistant 
executive secretary for federal and 
state relations, will present a roundup 
on federal legislation. 

Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of 
education at Harvard University, will 
receive the American Education 
Award for 1958. Associated Exhibi- 
tors of NEA have been making these 
annual presentations since 1928. 

Monday sessions will be devoted 
to group discussions of current prob- 
lems, with over 40 topics on che 
convention agenda. AASA’s future 
program will be the special study of 
continuous session meetings. 


SPACE TRIPS TO 
THE MOON, MARS 


pa 
‘7— AND OTHER PLANETS 





Illustrations include prototype of space ships. 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
by A. Sternfeld 
Published in USSR 50 cents 


Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Write for lists of Soviet Books 


SUMMER SESSION 
in 
SANTA BARBARA 
June 23 - August 1 


(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Teaching Credential Programs: 

Kindergarten-Primary 

Elementary 

Junior High 

General Secondary 

Special Secondaries 
Wide variety of offerings in all departments of 
instruction. 
New Dining Commons now open for first time. 
Residence hall accommodations available. 
Campus beach and pool open to students. Com- 
munity offers rich program of cultural events. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
Advanced curriculum development seminars will 
be offered in SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS, and 
in SOCIAL SCIENCES, each scheduled for three 
weeks. 


Registrar, University of California 


Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1958 Summer Session Bulletin 
to: 


Name 





Address 


City & State 


C] Also send housing information. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 





AMPHIBIANS: 
FROGS, TOADS AND 
SALAMANDERS 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 
FILM ASSOCIATES EA 
OF CALIFORNIA Lf 2% 


10527 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-P, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE MANUAL 


by Byron R. Bentley, A.B., LL.B. 
Ideal text for adult education classes 
Simple * Understandable * Teachable 


19 Adoptions in first year 


Solid foundation .. . prepares for license exams 
Single copies $3.95, plus 35c for tax and shipping 
PARKER & SON, INC., 241 East 4th St., Los Angeles 13 


“EASTER FANTASIA” 


The sparkling gaiety of this delightful ‘‘fantasy in 
rhyme'’ brings knowledge and joy to classroom, 
auditorium, radio or television audiences. Written 
for group participation by well-known TV director. 
Clothbound $1.75 postpaid. Send check or money 
order to: Dept. C 
MAGIC CIRCLE PRODUCTIONS 

7027 Pacific View Drive, Hollywood 28, California 


ene NATURE STUDY 


New Free Catalog #6 
Exciting 4-Color Calif. 
Wildlife Map! 


Many new items for 
the new school year. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, Calif. 


Free to WRITERS 


es e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell 
how to publish your book, get 40% royal- 
ties, national advertising, publicity and 
promotion. Free editorial appraisal. Write 

Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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ROTE AND READING... 
(Continued from page 34) 


soning on his beginning reading 
drills. But the beauty of music and 
the thought-provoking power of 
words will come if students continue 
to go deeper and deeper into the real 
purpose of their art. 

Reading is an art, if a prosaic one, 
and it must be nurtured as an art be- 
fore it can burst into power as a crea- 
tive and idea-propagating agent. The 
eye and the ear and the brain must 
be coordinated through repetition. 

I only plead that the beginning 
reader be allowed his period of prep- 
aration before he is asked to be an 
artist. He needs the beginning 
months of his reading career for 
learning and practice and prepara- 
tion in using this tool subject before 
he becomes the deep-thinking stu- 
dent we want him to become. Not 
that the first months are devoid of 


new books fi 


Vv 


LATIN, A Structural Approach, by Waldo 
E. Sweet. The University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. 1957. 520 pp., $5.50. 
The author of this book does not assume 

that there is a universal framework into 
which all languages must fit. Instead, he as- 
sumes that the structure of each language 
is unique. Language texts most commonly 
used to date have been based on the idea 
that there are certain language categories 
such as parts of speech, tenses, and sen- 
tence elements. The foreign and English 
words or word-forms which go into each 
category are then described. With this in- 
formation and a vocabulary of foreign 
words that have the same meaning as 
standard English words, the student is ex- 
pected to be able to become reasonably 
proficient in the new tongue. 

This new book attempts to make the 
process much more flexible and funda- 
mental. In the introduction, the author ex- 
plains what it is (in addition to vocabulary) 
that makes English the language it is. He 
then attempts to show what it was that 
made Latin a language and to lead the stu- 
dent to think like a Roman as well as to 
know the meaning of Latin words. This 
text is, in a way, based upon a denial of 
the theory espoused by Rudolf Flesch that 
ability to recognize words and call them off 
constitutes reading in a language. 

The author evidently recognizes that a 
new text must generally tie in closely with 
accepted course outlines if it is to be used. 
Thus, after beginning in a refreshingly 


thought (piano drills are not devoid 
of harmony) but if the child masters 
the skill of reading, he will read 
thoughtfully because he knows how 
to read and likes it. 

Let’s not be ashamed of practice. 
drill, repetition, and analyzation re. 
quired by the beginning student of 
reading. It portends well for the 
future, but some of that future must 
wait, while we in the first grade put 
in the necessary ground work. We 
will and we do become thoughtful 
and creative in our reading field. The 
child needs preparation and practice 
in the skill called reading. It was 
ever thus and it will always be 50. 
Let’s not pretend that reading is an 
automatic process. It is truly develop. 
mental. We must allow for the em- 
bryonic stage in the evolution of a 
good reader and we need not apolo- 
gize for it. Reading must be acquired 
as a skill, before it can be the pro- 
genitor of any profound thinking. 


basic way, the book goes on to deal with 
all the usual cases, tenses, moods, and per- 
sons of Latin instruction. This may be a 
little disappointing to the advocate of mod- 
ernization of language teaching. On the 
other hand, it should make it much easier 
for the progressive teacher to get adoption 
of the text considered, at least as an al- 
ternate or supplement to a more orthodox 
Latin grammar. 

—GARFORD G. GORDON 


Notes in the Margin 


In direct contradiction to the feeling that 
book publishing is dropping off somewhat 
in this country, Publishers’ Weekly in its 
annual summary points out that U.S. book 
title publication for the past year was the 
highest since 1910. The year 1957 saw the § 
publication of 13,142 titles; in 1910 it was E 
13,470. 

The teacher interested in celebrating as 
class projects “national” weeks as Pan 
American Week, National Brotherhood 
Week, and the like, will do well to send 
50c to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce for 

s “Special Days, Weeks and Months” list, 
a pamphlet giving an alphabetical list of 
these special periods, a listing by date, and 
a calendar for each month with space for 
notations on each day. Quantity prices scale 
as low as 20c each for 1000 or more. 

Speaking of “special” weeks, here are 4 
few the teacher usually looks for: March 
16-22, National Library Week; November 
1, National Authors’ Day; November 2-8. 
National Children’s Book Week; and No- 
vember 9-15, American Education Week. 

University of Chicago Press has pub- 
lished two books which will be of interest 
not only to the two groups they most con- 
cern, art and music, but to all teachers, gen- 


(Continued to page 40) 
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SATELLITE... 
(Continued from page 2) 


graduated from Pasadena junior college. 
He is a native of Oklahoma. He won at Cal 
Tech a B.S. degree in mathematics in 1951, 
has been with JPL since that time. 

Allen E. Wolfe, 35, is engineering group 
supervisor in instrument development. He 
supervised the electric circuitry in the mis- 
sile operations. A native of Montana, he 
attended University high school in Oakland 
and graduated from Cal Tech with a B.S. 
in electrical engineering in 1944. 

Robertson Stevens, 36, was born in San 
Diego and he attended Euclid grade school 
and Herbert Hoover high school there. He 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and earned an M.S. degree in 
electrical engineering at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1949. As a supervisor in 
guidance techniques research, he was in 
charge of the development of the satellite 
and microlock antenna. 

John G. Small, 38, was born in San Ra- 
fael and all his public school education he 
received in that city by the bay. As chief of 
design at the Laboratory, he was in charge 
of missile operations, supervising mechanics, 
design, and field preparations. A Cal Tech 
graduate in physics, he received an M.S. 
degree in aerodynamics in 1945. 

Karl W. Linnes, 35, is an engineering 
group supervisor. He supervised the devel- 
opment of the microlock tracking stations. 
Born in Los Angeles, he attended Broadway 
grammar school in Venice and Francis Poly- 
technic high in Los Angeles. Holding a B.A. 
degree in physics from UCLA, his graduate 
work won him a master’s degree in that 
field in 1950, the year he joined JPL. 

Average age of this team of 10 men is 
34 years. Most of them completed their 
California high school basic studies in sci- 
ence only 17 years ago. 

World-wide attention was focused last 
month on 45-year-old Wernher von Braun, 
the German rocket scientist who was key 
man in launching the Jupiter with its 30- 
pound satellite. For years von Braun had 
been conducting a “silent coordination” 
with William Pickering, 47, director of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena. 
Pickering was the only one of the key scien- 
tists at JPL who did not graduate from 
American public schools. He is, however, a 
graduate of Cal Tech. 

The president of Cal Tech, Dr. L. A. Du- 
Bridge, a native of Indiana, is also a public 
school graduate. (His life story and tribute 
to his teachers was published by CTA 
Journal in February 1956.) 

The Cal Tech contribution to the success 
of Explorer I was suggested to Roy K. Wil- 
son, director of NEA press and radio, by 
W. Harold Kingsley, who retired as CTA 
director of public relations the first of the 


year. Wilson queried the Pentagon and 
released the detailed story in “Education 
U.S.A.,” a new weekly report on educational 


affairs, in its first edition February 12. The 
masthead title of the new NEA-NSPRA 
publication was “borrowed” from the na- 
tional news summary page in CTA Journal, 
Willi Kingsley taking on the role of west 
coast editor. 

CTA Journal, 
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BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


SAMPLE thirty-five cent copy of ‘The Aquarium Mag- 
azine” for only 10c. Send to INNES PUBLISHING CO., 
12th and Cherry Streets, _— 7, Penna. 

PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. A handbook for 
local association salary committees; a guide to pro- 
cedures in salary discussions. From CTA, 40c. 

THE TEACHER'S CODE. Handbook on “the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG showing scores of beautiful designs and 
a clever “Book Lender's Record.” Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


FILM SERVICE 


ECONOMICAL and so convenient by mail! 8-expos. roll, 
jumbo size 49c; 12, 69%¢. 20-expos. roll, $1.25. Free 
mailers on request. Thrifty Photo Service, Dept. CTA-3. 
Box 275, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1957-58 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 695 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


SCHOOL PROJECTIONIST CLUB SUPPLIES—club cards, pins, 
award certificates, logs, Manual. M.0. Publishers, Box 
4060. Sate ‘College, Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS OF MERIT 
Curriculum-coordinated motion pictures for sale and 
rent, made by leading independent producers, designed 
for specific needs of teachers and students. Write for 
free 1958 catalog. BAILEY FILMS, INC., 6509 De Long- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calitornia. 


\ JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


HANDBOOK OF REMEDIAL READING MATERIALS 
($1.00) will help locate easy books for slow readers or 
if they can't read, try a 45 rpm reading record with 
basic word list for $1.00. Multiplication drill record 
$1.00. Free list of samples from farm, mine and forest. 
PRACTICAL AIDS CO., Estacada, Oregon. 


FELLOW TEACHERS! Save time on charts, word cards, 
graphs, posters. Use felt nibbed TINTINK— instant dry- 
ing, waterproof—set of 8 colors $3.00 plus 12c tax. 
TINTINK, 112 Golden Gate, Belvedere, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Requires California elementary or secondary adminis- 
trative credential and 3 years administrative or super- 
visory experience in either administration, budgeting, 
school planning and construction, or school redistrict- 
ing. Salary $676 to $821 per month. File applications 
by April 11 with State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Ave., Sacramento 14. 


MONTECITO SEQUOIA CAMPS: Qualified Counselors 21- 
35 yrs. Boys 10 wks. Mtns.; Girls 8 wks. Ocean. Suc. 
exper. nec. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP OVERPAYING YOUR INCOME TAX. Use Redners 
TAX-SAVING Record: itemize deductions as they occur; 
easy transfer to 1040 Form; BIG SAVINGS on many al- 
lowadle deductions you may overlook; send $1 to Red- 
ners Tax Records, 115 New Montgomery, San Francisco. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN. 
P.0. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 


PERSONALS 


NEW TWIN-THREAD SHEER NYLON HOSIERY guaranteed 
to 8 months. The world’s only nylon hosiery guaranteed 
against runs and snags. Details free. Coastal Buying 
Service, Box 1052, Dept. C, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


1958 TEACHER TOUR OF EUROPE. 51 days. Leave 
L.A. by plane June 24. Write for brochure: David 
Pease, 9102 Manzanar Avenue, Downey, Calif. 


BUDGET 15 and 25 day Summer Hawaii Tours. RT Air 
and Air/Ship, hotel, sightseeing, some meals, from 
$398. First-class. Write Stan Wilson, El Camino Col- 
lege, California, for folder, or phone DAvis 4-7770. 
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Orient 


Summer 1958 


HOWARD TOUR 


65 days 
All Inclusive Program 


HAWAII ¢ PHILIPPINES 
HONG KONG « JAPAN 


Discover the Orient, the land of 
Marco Polo, the fabled Far East. 
Round trip steamer via American 
President Lines. An entirely new 
Orient plan, emphasizing social 
and evening events in addition to 
sightseeing. 


Consult 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Ave., Oakland 10, Calif. 
TE 6-1707 


enjoy summer school 
at the top of the nation 


a . " ies 
we r3 5 Px = ere 


the university of denver offers 
classroom stimulation... 

to keep both teachers and administrators 
abreast of current trends in education 
weekend relaxation... 

to fill your spare hours with fun 

both on campus and in Colorado's 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. 

1958 summer session 

begins june 16, ends august 15 

To get complete information on courses, 
housing and costs, 

mail this coupon today. 


director of summer session 
department C-1 * university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1958 summer session 
name 
address 


city ae : zone state 


BOOKS ... (Continued from page 38) 
erally. Learning to Look is a discussion of 
art and how to appreciate and understand 
it; Learning to Listen is a similar approach 
to music. The book on art is $4.50; that on 
music, $5.00. 

Paid your income tax yet? Teachers who 
have just gone through the agony of pre- 
paring their 1957 return, and who have 
vowed to keep better records next year, 
may want to invest $1.00 in Redner’s Fam- 
ily Tax-Saving Record. The book is set up 
for easy recording of expenses as they occur 
and contains, in addition, tips on allowable 
deductible items that may make a big dif- 
ference at the end of the 1958 tax year. Pre- 
pared by Richard G. P. Mauss, CPA and 
lecturer on federal tax problems. Available 
from J. A. Redner, 115 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 5. 

A new driver training book has been pub- 
lished by the Charles Bennett Company of 
Peoria, Illinois. Titled Youth at the Wheel, 
it discusses not only the mechanics of driv- 
ing and the laws affecting driving, but also 
the physical makeup of the car and the men- 
tal makeup of the faulty driver. 405 pages, 
$3.60. Instructor’s key available. 

Elementary Education in Rural Areas by 
Clifford P. Archer, Professor of Education 
at the University of Minnesota, is designed 
for students in elementary education who 
are preparing to teach in rural areas. 448 
pages, $5.00. The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 
Indiana, is the publisher of UNESCO, a 
450-page book costing $7.50. Covering the 
purpose, progress and prospects of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, UNESCO is defined 
by the publisher as “the unofficial story be- 
hind one of the most controversial United 
Nations agencies.” The book traces the de- 
velopment of UNESCO’s program during 
its first ten years and then goes on to’ap- 
praise what has been done and what its 
prospects are for the future. 

Supplementary science material for 
grades seven, eight and nine will be found 
in Science Can Be Fun, by Louis Grant 
Brandes, vice-principal of Encinal High 
School in Alameda. Stories, projects, games, 
suggestions make up the bulk of the book. 
Paperback, 8!2x11 format, printed by offset. 
243 pages, $2.50, with quantity discounts 
available. Write to the publisher, J. Weston 
Walch, Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 

Also in the field of science is Science for 
Primary Children, a reference book for 
parents and teachers, prepared by lilene 
Queen Clark, kindergarten teacher at the 
Campus Laboratory School at Chico State 
College. Includes discussion suggestions and 
simple activities for different seasons of the 
year. Paperback, 84x11 format, 64 pages. 
$2.00. 

Teachers familiar with D. Van Nostrand’s 
Scientific Encyclopedia will be interested 
in learning that a new, enlarged, revised 
edition is available. This Third Edition can 
be ordered, until March 17, at the pre- 
publication price of $26.85. Regular price 
is to be $30.00. 

Another book to look forward to is Amer- 


| ican English, by Albert H. Marckwardt. | 


University of 


ALASKA 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


June 30- August 8 


Post-Session 
‘“Workshop on Alaska’ 
August 11-15 


For information write airmail 


Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


STUDY and VACATION 


te 
e Foundation Institute 


¢ 
= eachers 


S. degrees for! 


July 19; J 


FOR CATALOG, WR 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Ue | 


Comprehensive European Tour 


SUMMER 1958 — 60 DAYS 


A personalized guided Tour planned by Frank 
Ochoa, FORD FOUNDATION FELLOW including: 
Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland and Belgium. 


From sunny Spain to the Belgian World Fair with 
many other unusual events. Leaving Los Angeles 
June 25th. Returning from Paris August 25th. 


ALL INCLUSIVE from Los Angeles to Los Angeles 
$1750.00. Early reservations will insure good ac- 
commodations. Write to: 


Bousquet Universal Travel Service 
Division of the Spanish Service Bureau 


602 Nati. Title Bldg., 126 W. Third Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Telephones: MU. 6436 & WE. 9-7219 


ENJOY EUROPE BY AUTO 


THEN ENJOY YOUR AUTO HERE 
ASHLEY FOSTER 
HOLIDAY MOTORS 


5015 VAN NUYS BLVD. 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. 


For 
Information 
Write to 


—ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 


$1581 by Air * June 22-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


70 days 


REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


. in my personally guided 6th 
annual tour. Festivals—Sights— 
Interpretation, in comfort, with 
friends. 6 units grad. study 
available. Lv. NY July 3, 45 
days abroad, $995. 
Write for “FREE FOLDER CT.” 

DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 

San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-CT, California 
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This is actually a history of the English 
language in America, from earliest colonial 
times to the present. From Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, at $4.50. 

Also in the field of words is a new edition 
of Roget’s College Thesaurus, in dictionary 
form. New American Library, publisher of 
many valuable paperbacks, is the publisher. 
The new “dictionary” form makes the task 
of reference simpler and faster. Signet edi- 
tion, paperback, 414 pages, 50c. 

The Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools office has sent in two publica- 
tions worthy of note: Guiding Growth in 
Written Expression, Vol. II, fourth title in a 
series of language arts supplements pub- 
lished by their Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Major responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the guide was undertaken by Marie 
B. Dickinson, consultant in elementary edu- 
cation. The other publication is Apprecia- 
tion, a supplement to the Los Angeles 
County Course of Study, Educating the 
Children of Los Angeles County. Major re- 
sponsibility for this publication was assumed 
by Frances Daywalt, Rosana Malumphy 
and Sibyl Poyner, art consultants in elemen- 
tary education. In both cases, the books 
were under the leadership of R. B. Walter, 
Howardine Hoffman, and Joe D. Severns, 
of the Los Angeles County Schools office. 

Two bulletins from the State Department 
of Education have come out in revised edi- 
tions: Development of Adult Education in 
California (Vol. XXVI, No. 13) has been re- 
vised by Stanley E. Sworder; Handbook on 
Adult Education in California (Vol. XXVI, 
No. 12) is prepared by the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Adult Education. 

The proceedings of a conference on ele- 
mentary education, held at the summer ses- 
sions of Syracuse University, have been 
edited and compiled by Vincent J. Glennon, 
Professor of Education there, in a publica- 
tion called Frontiers of Elementary Educa- 
tion IV. 95 pp., $1.75, from Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, University Station, Box 87, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 

The Betts Reading Clinic is making avail- 
able reprints of an article from Education 
by Emmett Albert Betts, entitled “Signs of 
Reading Difficulties.” Dr. Betts discusses 
and analyzes several case histories, and 
ends with a summarization of nine points 
indicative of reading troubles. Copies are 
60c each from the Clinic at 257 W. Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

The 1956 Directory of Counseling Agen- 
cies, for use until August 1, 1958, is now 
available from the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1534 “O” Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. for $1.00. This 
is an approved list prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Professional Practices of the 
APGA. 

Professional Organizations in American 
Education, prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, is a 63- 
page booklet of interest to all who are pro- 
fessionally concerned with education. Part 
I, Background, covers voluntary organiza- 
tions in American society, the criteria for 
professional organizations, and the pattern 
of educational organizations. Part II, Serv- 
ices, concerns itself with knowledge about 
education, competence, conditions for pro- 
fessional service and establishing profes- 
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sional ethics. Part III discusses challenges 
to the educator and his organizations. Single 
copies $1.00, with discounts available. 

California flora and fauna are of interest 
to more than teachers of botany and biol- 
ogy, and several publications and charts are 
being offered at this time which should 
prove of more than passing interest in this 
field: 

Marine Life of the Pacific Tidal Regions 
is a beautifully done little booklet with 24 
photos in full color, all with a short descrip- 
tion of the life and times of the specimen in 
each photo. Dan H. Ryan, naturalist pho- 
tographer, did the book, with acknowledged 
assistance from Dr. Hubbs of the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, and Dr. George 
and Nettie MacGinitie of the Kerchoff Ma- 
rine Laboratory. The booklet costs $1.00 
paperbound, $1.75 clothbound, from Mr. 
Ryan at 10228 Brian Court, Whittier. 

Naturegraph Company, of San Martin, 
has been mentioned in this column several 
times. One of the company’s newest publi- 
cations is The Pacific Coastal Wildlife Re- 
gion, a 108-page, hardcover book costing 
$2.40. This book describes common wild 
animals and plants of the region, with over 
500 illustrations. Dr. Vinson Brown of Na- 
turegraph has also published five Cali- 
fornia Wildlife Maps, costing $2.95 each. 
These would be excellent for class projects. 
They are large maps, 24”x26”, intended for 
display on a wall. Section A covers Mam- 
mals; section B, Plants; C, Birds; D, Am- 
phibians, Reptiles and Fish. Section E, soon 
to be printed, will cover animals without 
backbones. Folders come with each map, 
containing suggestions for use. 


ais 


—_— TOURS invites 


B32 fortunate people 
to enjoy a special G3 day 


Vacation Voyage 


via exquisite 
Orient Liners 


to Europe 


YOU leave San Francisco (July 1) or Los 
Angeles (July 2) on S.S. Orsova to visit 
Europe, PLUS completely-scheduled tour 
combining: 


@ | full day on the Rhine River 

@ 2 full days at Brussels World’s Fair 

@ Special Tickets to Theatre of London 

@ Special Tickets to Paris’ Folies Bergere 

@ A visit to famed Monte Carlo 

@ Visit to all major Western European 
Countries 

@ via De Luxe motor coach in Europe—no 
night travel. An escorted tour! 

@ PLUS stops at Panama, Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, Madeira, Lisbon 


Complete trip from $1280 


Includes all meals (breakfast only in London, 
Brussels, Paris, and dinner in Paris), accommoda- 
tions, steamer. You return to port of embarkation via 
Orient Lines’ beautiful S.S. Orcades on Sept. 10 with 
a thrilling, invigorating experience you'll always re- 
member. Write for exciting folder now to: 


UNIVERSAL TOURS 


Paul Looper, Owner-Manager 


1795 Solano Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
or phone LAndscape 5-6967 





TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS — 


Are they in your classes today? 


With results of Stanford Achievement 
Test and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests you can identify these 


promising students. 


Write for full information on this spe- 
cial use of Stanford and Otis tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 





2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
Morris W. Pechet and Owen A. Scarborough 
California Representatives 


Publishers of many standardized tests for assessment of human resources. 


4a. 


Wonder-Wonder 


ss 71-3 


BY ADDA MAI SHARP G EPSIE YOUNG 
COLOR ILLUS. BY ELIZABETH RICE 


Here is recreational read- 
Ty Me eli Mees alae ala) 
third reader that keeps 
interest in reading high! 


elt dat tur ae eee belie 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 


EUROPE—MIDDLE EAST 


Strategic countries, never-to-be-forgotten  inter- 
views with top-level people, sightseeing, free 
time, fun and frolic, choice accommodations, 6 
credits (optional), experienced leadership, sched- 
uled airlines, low cost. Departing Pan Am DC 7 
June 25. Write for brochure at once. 

Dr. C. Milo Connick 

WHITTIER COLLEGE 

Whittier, Calif. 





THE ART 10th ANNUAL HOMECOMING 
CELEBRATION — Summer Session 
RANCH June 16 to Labor Day, Sept. 1 
Landscape, Marine Painting—Oil or Watercolor— 
Famous Artists Teachers. College Credit. 
1 to 6 semester unit courses. 
Write for folder: Pescadero, Calif. 
(San Mateo County) 
P. O. Box 186 


"i 


An endless variety of different 
wonders to enjoy...to remember. 
Easy on your budget, too. 
Come by plane, train, or car to the 
Cowboy State where your vacation 
becomes an always-treasured 
adventure! 


PLEASE PRINT 
FREE... WYOMING 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOK 





Wyoming Travel Commission 
Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. | 


Please send your complete “Vacation | 
Packet’’ to: 


Name 
Address... 
City & State... 


Another map interesting for a classroom 
project is “The Indians of the Fabulous 
Southwest,” published by the Butler Art 
Service, P. O. Box 88, Orange, California. 
All the major tribes of the Southwest, their 
language, culture group, customs and reser- 
vations are included. 17”x22”, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

Free booklets, charts, catalogs— 

—Products of the Tree Farm (chart). In 
full color, lists many wood products and 
shows how conservation is practiced in the 
mills as well as the woods; 1957-58 Bibliog- 
raphy of Teaching Aids on America’s forests 
and forest industries. Both on request from 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1816 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—The ABC of First Aid. So popular it is 
now in its 15th edition. Color, small draw- 
ings, easy-to-read type add to the attractive- 
ness of this little book. From Ray Tuttle, 
The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 

—Catalog of the California Test Bureau, 
listing standardized tests and related mate- 
rials. From the Bureau at 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 

—Stanford University Press, Spring book 
catalog, covering many fields including 
Economics, Engineering, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, Political Science. From Stanford. 

—Educational Catalog listing materials 
and services for elementary, high school, 
and college. Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

—Books for Children, a selected list, pre- 
pared and published by the Bank Street 
College of Education in New York City. 
From the school at 69 Bank Street, New 
York 14. 

—Professional Tips for You. AAHPER 
publications. From them at 1201 - 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 

—Penguin Book News. New books in this 
quality line. From Penguin, at 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 

—New titles in the Random House list, 
including Modern Library and Modern Li- 
brary paperbacks. From Random House, 
Promotion Department, 457 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. 

—Selected List of titles for high schools 
and colleges from Pocket Books, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

With very little currently available on 
California Indians, a series by Harry C. 
James now being published in The Villager, 
monthly magazine in Palm Springs, will 
provide detailed and authentic materials on 
the Cahuilla tribe, one of the most vigorous 
and colorful of the state’s redmen. Intro- 
ductory chapters at 50c each from Palm 
Springs Villager. James will write a book 
for later publication. 

Dr. Nathan Kravetz, whose book reviews 
have appeared in CTA Journal for the past 
several years, will be absent from these 
pages for the next two years. Dr. Kravetz is 
taking a leave of absence or, as he puts it, 
an “opportunity” to spend the next two 
years in Lima, Peru, where he will join the 
U. S. Operations Mission of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. He will 
be Director of Teacher Training and Ele- 
mentary Education and as such will see 
much of the schools in Peru as well as the 
terrain and the people. His address will be 
USOM to Peru, c/o U. S. Embassy, Lima. 
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Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
1 
| Graduate and under. 
graduate courses are 


offered in every aca- 
demic field. 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


View Art, All the arts and 
Science, skills find application 


in nearby studios, 
and Industr) research centers, and 
in Action industries. 


Enjoj 

Unequaled 

Recreational 
Opportunities | 
... And freeways lead to the campus! 
For 
Descriptive 
Bulletin $S-10 
write to: 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound. 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 





WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 

CARMEL BACK COUNTRY—Santa Lucia Mts. 

May 23 - July 6, 1958—Cost: From $6 per day 
FISHERMAN'S SPECIAL—Western Sierra Nevada 

June 14-27, 1958—Cost: From $10 per day 
LEISURE CAMP—Western Sierra Nevada 

July 12 - Aug. 22, 1958—Cost: $95 per two week 

period 
MUIR TRAIL—Sierra Nevada 

July 12 - Sept. 7, 1958—Cost: From $10 per day 

For reservations and details write: 

WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Will give complete coverage of the AASA 
convention March 8th to 11th 


To have this accurate news, the 
penetrating editorials and special 
features including the next three 
months’ references and comments 
on your desk for reference, fill in 
the coupon below and mail with 


your remittance: 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $2.25 for a 3-mo. subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Science Monitor at the 
special school rate. (You save $2.25.) 


School or College Position. 


City... =: State. . 


Street 
CTA-3 
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Be the first in your school to secure and 
use the new aids that may be secured either 
by writing directly to the advertisers or by 
using the convenient coupon below. 

109. Tommy and Tess Take a Train 
Trip. A 16-page coloring book for children, 
with brief and simple text. One free copy 
initially; class quantities on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American Railroads.) 

110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color. Shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau). 

111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as well 
as extra-curricular activities available to all 
summer session students. (Univ. of Minne- 
sota—Duluth Branch). 

112. Folder giving preliminary plans 
for courses to be offered in the 1958 Sum- 
mer Session of the Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

114. Catalog. In the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers, students major in two 
or more related subjects drawn from the 
liberal arts curriculum. New majors in art 
and mathematics are offered this year. 
(Wesleyan University). 

119. Oil Pictures. A 25-page booklet 
illustrating with pictures, maps and charts 
the wide sweep of the oil industry. Avail- 
able to teachers, and in limited quantity for 
student use. (Standard Oil Company of 
California). 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett). 

15. Colorful 17x22 Inch Map of his- 
toric U. S. Trails illustrating the titles of 
the American Adventure Series and bro- 
chure concerning this corrective reading 
program. (Wheeler Publishing Company). 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. Many fields are covered, as 
well as many types of achievements, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific needs. 
80 pages. (The Steck Co.) 

55. Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Company). 

72. Travel Folder on once in a lifetime 
tour of Europe—16 countries, 70 days— 
leaving June 22nd. (Chester L. Dean). 

78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A 
form which lists free materials available for 
aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines 

51. You Can Publish Your Book. 32- 
page brochure with information about pub- 
lishin publicity, sales. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book-~ 24-pp. of helpful hints. (Expos. Pr.) 
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94. France. A 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illustra- 
tions by well-known French artists, as well 
as beautiful photographs, contains much 
helpful information on what to see and 
look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads). 

95. Wonderful Wyoming Package. Con- 
tains 4-color, 32-page “Wyoming Wonder- 
land” listing Wyoming vacation highlights; 
factual “Wyoming Historical Handbook,” 
the “Wrangler” and the “Comic Book” are 
all picture-filled, map-filled presentations of 
Wyoming history, culture, geography; offi- 
cial State Highway Map; “Wyoming Ac- 
commodations.” (Wyoming Travel Comm.) 

98. Sun and Fun folder which describes 
routes and services to the Orient, Round- 
the-World, and New York-California. 
(American President Lines). 

99. 1958 Summer Session Catalog giv- 
ing full details on courses, recreation, costs 
and housing. (University of Denver). 

131. Folders outlining plans and itin- 
eraries for escorted tours to Western USA, 
Florida-Havana, Metropolitan East, East- 
ern Canada and Black Hills—Yellowstone. 
Indicate in which part of the country you 
are interested. (Continental Trailways 
Lines). 

71. Travel Information on European 
tour sponsored by Loyola Univ. and CTA- 
SS. 45 actual land days, low cost, limited 
number. (Comparative Education Tours). 

73. Illustrated Literature on summer 
sessions in Mexico, starting July 13. (Mon- 
terrey Tec). 

82. Hawaii or Orient Tours. Summer 
session in Hawaii, or 65-day Orient tour, 
with social and evening events, as well as 
sightseeing. (Howard Tours). 

83. Free folders on teacher tours to Eu- 
rope, Hawaii, Far East. Also Easter Week 
Tour to Mexico. (Hilton Tours). 

84. Polar flight to Europe. Write for 
folder on 64-day tour. (Drewes Tours). 

127. Folder showing itinerary for flex- 
ible summer tour to Europe. Extra time for 
study, sightseeing, visiting in the countries 
of your choice. (Dr. Berg). 

128. Complete brochure describing 
your summer in Hawaii. Summer School 
optional. (University Study Tours). 





129. Alaskan Summer School. Starting 
June 30, or post-session August 11. Com- 
plete information. (Univ. of Alaska). 

134. Summer session. On arts, music, 
drama, conservation and natural science. 
Adult and childrens programs. (Idyllwild 
Arts Foundation). 

133. Information on California’s Real 
Estate Manual and free teachers kit given 
to each purchaser. (Parker & Son). 


135. Folder on escorted trips to Eu- 
rope, South America, Around the World. 
College credit available. (Americans 
Abroad). 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


4th Summer Session 
July 7 - August 22, 1958 


Intensive Study of: 
LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Russia (native instructors). Workshop 
in the teaching of French and Spanish 
in elementary grades (up to eighth). 


LI 


POLITICAL ARTS 


(Comparative History, International 


Economics, Comparative Law, 
Asiatic Civilizations) 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credits May Be Earned 


On the Monterey Peninsula, renowned 
for its mild climate, scenic beauty and 
international community. 


For full particulars write to: 
THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
P. O. Box 1522 
Monterey, California 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1957-58 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


109. 110. Ill. 112. 114. 
72. 7% 81. O87 &. 


Name 


Subject 


School Name 


School Street Address 


129. 


119. 3. 15 39. 55. 


98. 99. 131. 71. 3. 
134. 133. 





editorial 
postscript 


ANUARY issue of CTA Journal, 

like most of the U.S. press at the 
beginning of the new year, published 
much about Sputnik and its implica- 
tions for American education. No 
“crisis” in the public schools in recent 
years has produced so much soul- 
searching among educators, editors, 
and public spokesmen. 

Of all the comment on the teach- 
ing of science and math in the light 
of new national urgencies, among the 
most direct and pertinent to come to 
our attention was that written by Dr. 
Philip Rothman, associate professor 
of education at Antioch College. His 
brief unedited statement is worthy 
of reproduction as an Editorial Post- 
script to the biggest educational issue 
of 1958. Here it is: 


Are Educators to Blame? 


Professors of education and school 
administrators, sometimes known as 
“educationists,” are the most obvious 
targets. Given the responsibility for 
curriculum planning, teaching 
methods, and standards, they have 
evidently failed to live up to their 
great trust. However, closer inspec- 
tion reveals neither a conspiracy nor 
a failure to measure up to what has 
been asked of them. They have man- 
aged to provide a mass education 
that meets the demands made by the 
people. When society said, “Keep the 
children in school,” children were 
kept; when business called for more 
secretaries, the schools provided 
more commercial courses; when in- 
dustry called for more workers, the 
schools provided more vocational 
courses; and when the home called 
for better behavior, the schools pro- 
vided more courses in adjustment. 
The educators may be blamed, then, 
for accepting the expressed wants 
of the people rather than searching 
for genuine needs. However, could 
they have done otherwise with any 
hope that different programs would 
have been accepted by the public 
which controlled the purse strings? 


aa 


Are Scientists to Blame? 


Then the scientists might be 
blamed for their failure to see to it 
that our schools did an adequate job 
of teaching science. It was their re- 
sponsibility to watch the elementary 
and secondary schools and to de- 
mand a full, disciplined beginning in 
science and mathematics. However, 
our schools continued to and still 
teach outmoded and inadequate con- 
cepts and sometimes none at all. It is 
true that our scientists showed little 
interest in our schools. They did not 
meet with teachers or become inter- 
ested in curriculum or methods, and 
for this they may be blamed. Yet, if 
they had spoken out, who would 
have listened? Branded as eggheads, 
suspected in their loyalty—how could 
they have had useful advice for the 
“practical” people? They could work 
with abstract formulas or complex 
computations, but they were to leave 
other problems to more worldly per- 
sons. 


Are Humanists to Blame? 


The historians, the philosophers, 
the artists, and the poets have been 
fighting against an acceptance of 
science, it is said, and are to blame. 
They have demanded that our 
schools pay too much attention to the 
past, and they have failed to recog- 
nize the needs of the present tech- 
nological world. It is true that some 
of our humanists have seen science 
as antagonistic to them and have 
resisted it, at times affecting our 
schools by their vehemence. But 
most of our humanists have recog- 
nized that science has its own hu- 
manizing aspects, and most of our 
scientists are convinced of the value 
of the humanistic studies. Neither 
would like to see us develop a tech- 
nological monster without a soul. 
Our humanists must continue to sup- 
port a balanced education. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Despite the failures noted above, it 
is obvious that the bulk of the blame 
cannot be placed squarely on these 
groups. Perhaps a look at your school, 
as suggested by President Eisen- 
hower, will help provide an answer. 
Often a question must be answered 
by other questions. Here are some 
other questions: 


1. Does your school have a full 
staff of qualified mathematics and 
science teachers? 

2. How much money do these 
teachers earn each year? (Do they, by 
any chance, earn enough to pay fora 
college education in mathematics or 
science for their own children?) 

3. How large are the classes that 
they teach, and how many classes a 
day do they teach? 

4, What facilities do they have for 
classroom and laboratory instruc. 
tion? 

5. What opportunities are pro- 
vided for teachers to continue their 
education and to keep up with the 
changing aspects of today’s science? 


6. What kinds of special services, 
guidance counselors, vocational ad- 
visers, and remedial specialists are 
available to back up the classroom 
teachers? 

7. How many tasks, such as hall 
duty, lunchroom duty, study hall 
duty, are they responsible for in ad- 
dition to their classroom teaching? 

8. What kind of respect and status 
does your community give them? 
(Would you like your sons and 
daughters to have their jobs?) 

9. Have the teachers been selected 
on the basis of their qualifications to 
teach their subject, or have factors 
of race, politics or religion inter- 
fered? 

10. Are the teachers free to teach 
what they know and believe, using 
the materials and books that they 
deem best? 

It is only after the means have been 
provided to answer these questions 
well that we can turn to the profes- 
sional groups, the educators, the sci- 
entists, and the humanists, and say. 
“Now, do your part well.” 


“The real need is for those qualities 
of mind and spirit which will enable 
the American people to survive it 
times of tension and to achieve thei 
own ideals. The preservation of de: 
mocracy, the building of a lasting 
peace, the guarantee of respect for 
dignity of each human being, all de: 
mand an education of such scope and 
diversity as to enable every Amer 
can child to rise to his own best po- 
tential.” 

—Educational Policies Commission, 


“Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education” 
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TESTED AND PROVED 


Burroughs’ “Adventure in Arithmetic” is developing new levels 


of understanding in arithmetic 


A 3-in-1 arithmetic teaching ‘‘package”’ from Burroughs, 

in use by thousands of students, is reviving and sus- 

taining the interest of 7th graders in the study of arith- 

metic, and developing their aptitudes and abilities 

years ahead of their grade level. 

It comprises: 

eA programmed course for students—‘‘Adventure in 
Arithmetic’’—correlated with local texts. 

¢ The Burroughs “Instructor”? model hand-operated add- 
ing machine as the learning tool. 

© A ‘Teachers’ Manual of Directions.” 

Results: Immediate verification of mental calculations 

by the pupils themselves. Cyclic treatment of funda- 

mentals. Recognition of individual pupil differences, 


individual growth. And a much higher level of achieve- 
ment in reasoning and process. 


Here is a real boon, too, in presenting the decimal 


EFFECTIVE 


fundamentals among 7th graders 


system in faithful visual form. Carrying, borrowing, 
place value, and zero as a place holder become realities 
as thinking parallels action and learning becomes a 
colorful adventure. 


> 


“They now love arithmetic,”’ observes Parents’ Maga- 
zine of this dramatic technological approach to class- 
room education. And so will your pupils. Get the full, 
exciting story of “‘Adventure in Arithmetic” by phoning 
a Burroughs trained representative near you. Or write 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Educa- 
tional Department, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs representatives: Fresno, AD 3-1196; 
Oakland, HI 4-5011; Los Angeles, DU 8-4111; 
San Francisco, UN 3-4062; San Diego, 
BE 9-9496; Santa Ana, KI 3-9291; San 
Jose, CY 3-1041; Sacramento, Gi 2-9018. 


Burroughs 
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*If eligible—see coupon below. 


SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE 


Convince yourself that this plan 
is best for teachers. No matter 
when your present policy ex- 
pires, fill in and return the reply 
form today for details and com- 
parative costs of three suggested 
plans for your particular car. 


CTA and CSTA* members say 
to 37% in only CTA-approve 
automobile insurance plan! 


SAVINGS TO 37.6% 


Over 25,000 CTA policyholders have saved. 
aie to 37.6 per cent since start of plan in 1951, 


EXPERIENCED SER' th , 
More’ than 20,000 claims hex, ci any 





se 


by 2,000 adjustors in U. Send Canader 4 
PEAK OF PROTECTION 


nly automobile j 


California State ee Pproved by 


Council of Education! 


Did you know that?... 


@ INITIAL DISCOUNT i 


s 20 per cent of standard, 


®@ CURRENT DIVIDEND is 22 per cent of premium—additional! 
® DIVIDENDS have averaged over 23 per cent for 7 years! 


® UNINSURED MOTORIST coverage is included at no extra charge. 


® EVEN if your car is now insured by a “non-Board” company at 


9c ! 
sub-standard rates you may save up to 25 per cent. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN = + 
. in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Please send me details, including your ¢ 


costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 
























Teachers Birth Schoo! School 
Name coer andoe a aes oa ee Ae OI Name = City 2 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name pa ase Age ____ Date ‘Occupation Employer___— 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City yg Zone___ Phone No.___ 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth Principal Cecedionst 
THIS vehicle residing in household?_ give age... Date ene Driver [J Driver C) 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 
Car Model! (Bel Air, Body No. of 
Year Make 7 Customline, etc.)__ a - WYO es Cyls.___ 
Date Motor Is car usually lf “Yes."’ is distance. 
Purchased ———“—tssCSC Nf. ha driven to work?___ ONE way, under 10 miles?___ 
(If none, give serial or ID number) ~ (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
ls car also used in Latest CTA 
spouse's occupation? _ School Phone No. _or CSTA No. OFFICE USE 





(Yes or No) 


ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy Expires__ 


If CSTA, date started or will 


start student teaching___ 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now “student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of colicy) 


~ (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


Terr Cheeses 


Do you own other cars? 
(If you do not have a policy, write. (Yes or No) Sym 


Company(ies) Now Coll 
Insured By 


None") 
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For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 


or “Board.” rates! 












